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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Since the publication of the First Edition of the Hand-book of 
Mechanics* Institutions, many important changes have taken 
place in the mode of management, much valuable experience 
has been gained, and very great additional stimulus has been 
given to mental improvement, particularly in adult instruction in 
Evening Classes, by the System of Examinations established by 
the Society of Arts, the Elementary Examinations by the Central 
Committee of Educational Unions, and Schools of Art and 
Science Classes by the Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington. Under these circumstances the Central Committee 
of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics* Institutes felt that a 
New Edition of the Hand-book, comprising the most recent 
information on the subject, was imperatively called for. The 
Priced Catalogue will be found a new list, comprising such 
books as may now be obtained, with the prices and names of 
the Publishers ; the Appendix contains full information on the 
various schemes for testing the progress of instruction by 
periodical Examinations and the award of Certificates and 
Prizes; and it is hoped that not only the Committees of 
existing Institutes will take advantage of the many hints and 
suggestions made, but that in places where there is no Institute 
the want will no longer be permitted to continue. 
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OBJECTS AND MANAGEMENT 



OP 



MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 



Some yeafti since a useful volume was published, entitled "A Manual introdoo- • 
for Mechanics' Institutions," which contained much general and some ***"*• 
detailed information applicable to the formation and conduct of 
Institutions designed to afford persons in the lower and middle walks 
of life the means of acquiring knowledge, and commonly designated 
Mechanics' Institutions. 

In the period which has elapsed since the publication Off that work, ingtitutloni 
these Institutions have greatly increased in number, but this increase ^aJSSf*^ 
has not been accompanied by any marked improvement in organisation «i»w». 
or educational appliances ; and a conviction has become very prevalent, 
that, with the experience now accumulated, and the general acknow" 
lodgment of the value of these Institutions, it is most desirable to give 
them an improved and more practical character. It has, therefore, been 
considered that the Yorkshire Union of Institutes might avail themselves 
of the occasion of publishing a revised edition of their priced Catalogue 
of books suited for Institutional Libraries, to accompany it with a 
variety of information connected with the organisation and adminis- 
tration of the affairs of these societies. No attempt has been made to 
sketch the plan of a Model Institution, the object being rather to furnish ^^^ ^^^ 
to those who are establishing or managing associations of the kind, a intitutioa 
collection of facts and suggestions, to be applied as circumstances, 
opportunities, or local tastes and resources may render prudent and 
'beneficial. Perhaps many of the failures in these societies may be 
traced to the stereotyped form into which they have been moulded, and General 
the neglect of proper adaptation to the peculiarities of a locality. ■"««* <>«* 

The several Institutions for affording the means of acquiring know* objeou of 
ledge, whether by the aid of Lectures, Library, Reading-room, or ln»titutions. 
Classes, or all these, have generally had objects which group themselves 
into two classes, — First, the promotion of moral and religious culture * 
second, the imparting instruction in the sciences and arts concerned in 
secular affairs, in the transactions of the counting-house, and in the 
labours of the workshop. 

B 
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^Jj^g**<»« There has been very rarely any concentration of purpose npon either 
a^^Kt •c- of these objects in Mechanics' and Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
droanwiHi- but a very discursive course has marked their career, — now tending to 
*^ the exclusive study of physical science, and again to moral, meta- 

physical and literary, and occasionally religious inquiry. In short, the 
Institutions having been established on the common Imsis of diffiising 
knowledge, they have been moulded by the more influential and active 
members, and by the prevailing wants or tastes of the subscribers. 
wUd?^iLi£ The interval between the period at which children usually leave 
^ooai school, and that in which, as youths and men, they become fully occu- 
of moit UM. pied with the duties and responsibilities of providing for themselves and 
families, and taking a recognised position in society, is peculiarly fitted 
for the acquisition of those branches of knowledge which have been 
imperfectly learned or wholly neglected at school, or to make further pro- 
gress in studies already commenced, combining the daily maturing power 
of the understanding and reason with the exercise of the memory. 
be'^toe^S ^ ^^® intervals of leisure which fell to the lot of most youths and 
jwgy ««riy young men be improved even by those who have not received the 
blessingpg of early instruction, it is quite inconceivable to those who 
have not had the opportunity of witnessing it, what earnest application 
under wise direction, can accomplish. Thus, in the most mechanical, yet, 
perhaps, most decisive, of a young man's attainments in relation to ad- 
Writing: vancement in position — ^penmanship, it is curious to notice the progress 
from the uncouth scrawl produced with painful distortion of Hmb and 
feature, which perplexes and baffles the reader — the helpless efibrts at 
orthography, and the obHvious disregard of the simplest rules of grammar, 
80 common among young men who have had a very scanty measure of 
early schooling, or who have neglected for a few years to apply such 
knowledge as they have acquired at school, and to compare those un- 
couth efforts with the results of a few lessons of an hour each, when the 
system is good. The defects and deformities disappear, the crooked 
and cramped characters become symmetrical, parallelism takes the 
place of the vagaries of zigzag, angles and most irregular polygons 
settle into curves, and almost imperceptibly a plain and frequently a 
very good style of writing is obtained, 
impwtaaoe If the very large number of young men whose prospects of advance- 
tary acquire^ ment in life are blighted from their inability to write a fair hand, had 
°^^bk^u^ any idea of what a simple matter this accomplishment is, with a little 
application under a good teacher, they would subdue the silly bash- 
fulness which too often keeps them aloof from the class-rooms of a 
Mechanics' Institution, and sweep away so insignificant an obstacle to 
success in life. Spelling, if wholly neglected, is a much more serious 
affair ; but if the pupil be sufficiently impressed with its importance, 
and with the necessity of becoming his own vigilant monitor, every 
scrap of matter carefully committed to paper strengthens the habit of 
accuracy, and increases the knowledge of orthography. Grammar is 
generally a most interesting study, and affords an excellent exercise for 
the memory and the reason. 
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Agaiiif Arithmetic, if accompanied, as soon as tlie rudiments are AriUunetio. 
inastei^d, bj a gradual exposition of the rationale of the processes, 
besides being of eminent practical value, is an admirable mental 
• discipline, and one upon which young people generally will enter with 
as much g^tification as profit. Steadily conducting the mind onward 
in the acquisition of knowledge, which, valuable in itself, has a further 
and, perhaps, higher value, as preparatory to a wider range of study, 
it is most desirable to make Geometry a subject of attainment, — ^the Ctoometiy. 
teacher giving the pupil, by the way, glimpses of those sciences whose 
phenomena only admit of a mathematical explanation, as Astronomy, 
Mechanics, and Optics. But such pursuits are apt, if followed too ^S^°^^ °^ 
exclusively, to beget a neglect of, and sometimes a contempt for, other suiu. 
important and interesting classes of inqxdry, — ^those which keep alive 
the intelligent sympathy with human concerns, and which subdue 
prejudices and foster circumspection in the formation of opinion. 
Hence we would encourage those studies which bring the light of 
history to bear on our views of the age in which we live, acquaint 
xu with the results of the enterprise and observation of traveUers 
in other climes, amongst other races of mankind, and under widely 
different forms of government, and thus enable the student to 
obtain a clearer and juster idea of the religious, moral, social, 
and political circumstances amid which his lot is cast. In short, 
« comprehensive course of elementary instruction should be given, such 
as every man ought to go through, to prepare him to fulfil his duties 
satisfactorily, to fit his mind to comprehend, at least, if not to improve 
upon, the mode of conducting any operations he is employed in; to 
habituate him to derive a considerable degree of pleasure from in- 
tellectual pursuits, and to endow him with the power to read such 
books as he may have access to, and the current literature of the day, 
with a deeper and truer insight, and, therefore, a greater interest and 
profit, than the uncultivated mind can enjoy. 

Hence we do not hesitate to say, with regard to persons not arrived ah snch 
«t maturity, means should be provided in all educational Institutions S^^f^^jJi. 
which receive them, to give them this elementary course of instruction SSJ^iSw" 
and disciphne. 

Among the number of those who have had no opportunity of pro- Diaapp<dnt- 
«uring this preparatory training, we have frequently noted with pity g^^ **^ 
the chagrin and disappointment, the wounded self-esteem, and conscious ^^^^^ 
incapacity of young men anxious to make their way in the world, and th« higbet 
thoroughly sensible of the importance of applying science to practical meo. 
uses. If they could only supplement the fragments of higher know- 
ledge they have often obtained by strenuous efforts, with the elementary 
instruction that may be procured in a common day school, they might 
rank with that intellectual class with whom systematic knowledge 
enters as a vital element into all operations under their care. It preumfnaiv 
should, then, be regarded as one of the primary duties of the directors S^pS?**" 
of these Institutions, to ascertain whether its younger members possess 
ft fair amount of elementary knowledge, and if not, to direct them ish 
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to the classes to be attended, and devise means for superintending their 
progress. The mode of effecting this is matter of detail to he discussed 
presently. 
j^Jgc^g^ Assuming that proper provision has been made for a sound pre- 
paratory system of instruction, we have next to consider whether 
Mechanics' Institutions are not bound to provide, as far as practicable, 
such special instruction as may have an important and valuable bearing 
upon the occupations of the subscribers, 
^^^jpjj^ This was put forth as the primary object in the establishment of the 
•titutioiu. London Mechanics' Institution, and many similar societies ; it has been 
assumed that it is properly cared for in all such ; it has been used as 
one of their strongest claims upon public support ; and it is obvious 
that this special instruction should be an essential element in all Insti- 
tutions of the kind, except where any peculiarity of constitution or 
Vai^ of circumstance warrants the omission. However imperfectly carried out 
knowledge by existing Institutions, the more special and scientific knowledge 
^^^^^pracu taught within their walls has been of inestimable service to thousands 
of the operative classes ; but it has had to suffer from the serious draw- 
back of working upon a body of youths and men, the majority of whom 
scarcely possessed the rudiments of school instruction ; and hence, in 
the absence of any proper provision for supplying this preliminary 
want, the results could only be very defective, — like the abortive en- 
deavour to polish a slab of mahogany rough from the saw-pit, or 
to fabricate razors direct from pig iron, 
itslnareas- If it was important thirty years ago that the several classes of 
tanoe. ^'' operatives should be well informed with respect to the principles con- 
cerned in the processes they assist in performing, this has become of 
more moment in every successive year $ and now it is past all denial 
that not only the national character, but the commercial prosperity also 
of this countey, may be jeopardised altogether by ignorant, as they may 
be advanced, promoted, and maintained by enlightened and thoroughly 
trained mechanics and artisans. 
The SxU- The exhibition of 1851, among the many good things it effected, had 
°i^ this especial advantage, that it removed the scales from the eyes of all 



who were not wilfully blind to the fact, that the nations of Europe ^o 

contesting with us manfully for the palm of superiority, even in those 

articles in which we have been wont to flatter ourselves that we were 

Bpirit of and must ever be unrivalled. This competition for industrial superi- 

SSidti ^the ority, not only in works of ornament and beauty of design, but in those 

Ji^f *°^ which depend for their value upon their excellence for use, was still 

^Sd Sdte ^^^^ evident in the International Exhibition of 1862, when foreigners 

fa the Eng- boldly challenged rivalry with our own workmen — and in several 

andMaauCao- instances not unsuccessfully — ^in the very fabrics and for the very quali- 

*"'*' ties in which our own countrymen believed they were unsurpassed, if 

not unequalled. But the competition applies more directly to all that 

relates to ornamental art, and though in this there may be differences of 

opinion, there is no doubt that people have a great liking fbr foreign 

decorative work ; hence, if these productions Are at yftriance with goo4 
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iBate, it is qnite clear that we should use all reasonahle means to culti- 
vate the true perception of beauty and propriety in the minds of the 
producers and the public. If, however, the preference given to foreign 
goods and patterns be well founded, it behoves us to disseminate a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the principles embodied in such 
approved productions. Indeed, it would occupy volumes to follow in 
detail the advantages to every branch of manufacture, and to every 
development of ornamental design, that must accrue from the execu- 
tion being confided to workmen not merely skilled, in the common sense 
of the word, but really conversant with the art and mystery of their 
occupation — familiar with the chief scientific laws practically related 
to the labours whence they derive their daily bread. 

The ignorance of systematised facts or science is too often rather Emmeoiui 
inculcated and encouraged, than made matter of regret, by the practi- of^!^Sm^ra« 
cal man ; he cannot comprehend how any person can possess this *** ■^*®°**' 
knowledge without having it accompanied by a fiippant and puerile 
desire to indulge in futile and wasteful experiments. Science appears 
to him only as a troublesome meddler, or else as a quack for ever puffing 
off new nostrums. He never seems to realise the fact that all science 
is based on the eternal laws of the Creator, and that the greatest novelty 
we can introduce is really only an attempt to reconcile our work with 
some principle as old, perhaps, as creation itself. He forgets, indeed, 
that it is but taking a leaf out of a book infinitely more antique than 
the " sermons in stones," — aesthetics in marble — of Grecian and Koman 
architecture : yet these the most pertinacious devotee to the " practical" 
studies with entire faith ; but they must become something more than 
a collection of patterns of capital, column, frieze, and pediment, before 
iheir teachings can promote works applicable to the wants and grateful 
to the taste of a people who, in their hearts, think comfort and beauty 
should be inseparable. 

It is the habit of blindly following custom and precedent that forma Blind res- 
the stumbling block to the progress of improvement, both with ^^ '** *'*' 
employers and workmen. They flatter themselves they are working 
from their own observations, whereas, like the Justice in Ben Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair, they see with other men's eyes, hear with other men's 
ears, and generally judge with understandings clearly not their own. 

Let inquiry be made of the " heads of houses" in the numerous pro- Empirfqai 
cesses connected with the imparting colour to textile fabrics, of wool, JSSoSuw. ** 
cotton, or silk, whether they understand the chemical principles en- 
gaged in those operations upon which so much of their character as 
manufacturers depends, and how few can pretend to a knowledge of 
these principles ! On the contrary, implicit confidence is placed in the 
consummate knowledge of a dyer, who, notoriously, works by cunning 
recipes and the wisdom of his ancestors, too often decries all new 
colouring materials, or expedients, and shrinks from everything in the • 
shape of novelty. Of course the experienced observation of one set of Vaiae of 
materials, and the conditions most favourable for their use, by men S^SJIl?S- 
constantly employing them, imparts a most exact knowledge of their JScPpriSu^ 
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specific qualities ; and if this obserration were assisted by scientific 
discrimination, it would yield numerous interesting facts, which might 
never transpire in the laboratory. But when some new material forces 
its way into the market, — such for instance as the many brilliant colours 
produced from chemical combinations with aniline, a substance extracted 
from coal tar, — old precedents are worthless ; and if scientific know- 
ledge had not come to the rescue, some of the most beautiful colouring 
materials known must have been lost to the manufacturers of textile 
fabrics. 
Sir I. N^ Instead of pursuing this topic, we will quote the sagacious dictum of . 
Valve of Sir Isaac Newton, on the practical value of scientific knowledge to the 
S! S!S^<^ *^ operative, contained in his letter to Hawes respecting the proposed 
amendment of the course of study at Christ's Hospital, upon which the 
Committee had requested the opinion of that eminent philosopher. The 
opinion has special relation to seamanship, but it is applicable to every 
occupation. 

*< Without the learning in this article (Mechanics) a man cannot 
**be an able and judicious mechanic, and yet the contrivance and 
"management of ships is almost wholly mechanical. 'Tis true that 
''by good natural parts some men have a much better knack at 
*< mechanical things than others, and on that account are sometimes 
''reputed good mechanics ; but yet without the learning of this artide. 
" they are so far from being so, as a man of a good geometrical head 
«< who never learnt the principles of geometry, is from being a good 
** geometer. For whilst mechanics consist in the doctrine of force and 
''motion, and geometry in that of magnitude and figure, he that oan't, 
''reason about force and motion is as fiEur from being a true mechanic, 
" as he that can't reason about magnitude and figure from being a 
" geometer, A vulgar mechanic can practise what he has been taught 
" or seen done, but if he is in error, he knows not how to find it out and. 
" correct it, and if you put him out of his road he is at a stand : 
" whereas he that is able to reason nimbly and judiciously about figure, 
" force, and motion, is never at rest till he gets over every rub. £xpe- 
'.' rience is necessary, but yet there is the same difference between a 
V mere practical surveyor or ganger and a good geometer, as between 
" an empiric in physig and a learned and a rational physician."* 
^bjectfona Perhaps, before dismissing this part of our subject, we should con* 
sider any objections likely to be raised to the general instruction of, 
artisans in abstract science, and to the making this a characteristic of 
lidult associations for diffusing knowledge, A common objection to the 
giving this instruction is, that it is apt to divert the attention from 
action to speculation, — ^from the positively useful to the hypothetical and 
possible. This, we apprehend, may be avoided by the mode of tuition, 
and by the frequent reference to the connection between science and the 
arts ; and by such a course of general discipline as will fortify the mind 
against the cultivation of theory, in opposition to, instead of in alliance 
With| practice, 

* Appendix to tne « CarreipOQdenoe (tf Newton ancl Cotes," p, 283. 
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Generally onr own experience evidences, however, that the mechanic ConteMtej 
when he seeks in an Institution for information applicable to his busi- worUng cUm 
hess, is singularly contracted in his views, and impatient of every form ^^hot^oi 
of instruction but that having the most obvious and palpable bearing ^ •***^« 
on his daily labours. Thus the joiner, mason, engineer, house decorator, 
cabinet maker, or other artisan, very rarely enters a class to study 
Euclid, but eagerly performs a few problems conducting to the attain* 
ment of the mode of setting out mouldings, centreing arches, spiral 
work, &c., by what are, to him, empirical rules ; and not only does he 
not seek, but he shrinks from being bored vrith instruction in the 
geometrical reasoning upon which all these practical problems are 
necessarily based. There is another, and, in some respects, much SupmH- 
weightier objection, founded upon the disposition of the mind to apply ^'*^^* 
at once all its crude acquisitions, and thus to beget the habit of per- 
petual and mischievous change and experiment ; this must be guarded 
against by judicious culture and counsel. It vrill, however, be found 
that the greatest number of impracticable schemes, in the trying which 
men Mtter away so much time and substance, emanate from illiterate 
persons, or from those having but a smattering of the special scientific 
knowledge requisite to light them on their adventurous path. These 
are among the evils which are apt to spring from the miscellaneous, 
often capricious, studies of young men, in other respects illiterate and 
uncultivated; but where both preliminary instruction and careful 
supervision mark the course of education, there need be no apprehen- 
sion from this source. 

It is a matter of regret that it has not hitherto been found practicable PoUtioai 
to make Political Philosophy a regular subject of study in these Institu- ^'**^******'' 
tlons. But although this subject of Politics, as such, is forbidden, it is 
quite in the nature of things that the cultivation of the mind, and the 
expansion of its views and range of thought, derived frt)m the lectures 
and the other modes of imparting information adopted in these Institu- 
tions, must have a powerM influence on the character of the members 
as citizens of a free country, rendering them circumspect and pains- 
taking in the formation of opinions, and tending to make them temperate 
in the exercise of their privileges. 

There yet remains the lax^ field of intellectual exercise lying be- om&ni 
tween the regions of abstract and practical science and those of politi- ^^»*"'**"» 
cal and theological controversy, comprised in History, Poetry, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, and Criticism. Some persons have entertained 
doubts as to the propriety of encouraging these studies by the class for 
whom Mechanics' Institutions have been established. But surely it is 
eminently desirable to encourage the cultivation of literary tastes 
among tiie frequenters of all such Institutions. He who has made 
great acquirements in physical science, but is unacquainted with the 
treasures which Homer, Virgil, Milton, Bacon, Shakspere, Addison, 
Swift, and the other great labourers in the fields of literature, have 
bequeathed to us, will find that he has missed some of the highest and 
purest sources of enjoyment and moral culture : however he may be in 
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advance in some respects, in others he lags as far behind, and especially 
in those tastes and attainments which minister so largely to the enjoy^ 
ficiflnoe and ments of social intercourse. A boorishness of manner, and a scarcely 
emmpouflij concealed contempt for literary piirsnits, may be sometimes observed 
^^^U^ *^ among the most diligent and successful students in the sciences at 
Mechanics' Institutions. Such a mistaken depreciation of the amenities 
of literature must in many ways interfere with their opportunities for 
applying their scientific knowledge to advantage, either as regards 
SaSn*** of ^©D^selves or society. But we take higher ground ; we hold that the 
uterature. moral and intellectual growth of the man is of infinitely more import- 
ance than increasing the skill of the mechanic ; and we believe that the 
imbuing the mind with a love of literature tends to its elevation* 
strengthens and expands its faculties, deepens and enlarges our human 
sympathies, and ennobles physical science, by regarding it as part of a 
glorious whole, instead of treating it as a thing apart from the proper 
objects of human afiection. 
Dr. piayfair. With respect to the advantage of devoting a moderate share of atten- 
dies of *the tion to literary exercise, Dr. Piayfair, in Ms remarks on the course of 
iSoS^rf**** instruction in the admirable Polytechnic School of Dresden, says : — 
'^^'*"^«'*' **^It will be observed, with some siirprise, that the native language, 
" German, forms a part of the instruction even in the highest class ; and 
<* the reason given for this appears to be satisfactory. It was found that 
" mere technical instruction was apt to contract too much the views of 
*' the students, and that they had little inclination afterwards to subjects 
** of general interest ; but now, through the German class, the students 
" are kept interested in history and polite literature, so that they go out 
** from the school not less instructed technologists, but more cultivated 
"men.'' 
oiaBse*.— In proceeding to sketch the or&ranisation of the Class department, 

Pupils to ' 1.Z i. n J • "La X • 

confer with we premise that all persons under eighteen years, entering an 
wUuntSr! Institution, should confer with the Secretary, or other officer appointed 
for the purpose, who should ascertain as far as possible, the attain- 
ments of the applicant, his occupation, and his object in joining the 
Institution. If he prove to be deficient in elementary education, he 
should be immediately admitted to the Classes for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and be introduced to the masters for the purpose. A 
Register of specimen of the writing, accompanied by an outline, in a tabular form, 
at^ra^oe* of the actual mental condition of each pupil at his entrance, should be 
Hndat inter- ^gp^ jjy ^j^g examining officer, and, at stated intervals, be compared with 
the stages of progress made by the young man. The stimulus which 
such a system proposes is needed with youths in other respects their owa 
masters ; it would be a check, too, upon the teachers, and show the 
Plan of Eie- pupils they were well cared for. The plan of elementary instruction 
SSSSSSo. ^ should comprise reading, writing, spelling, the rudiments of English 
history and geography, and arithmetic ; perhaps it might not be con- 
venient to go beyond the four rules, with simple proportion and vulgar 
and decimal fractions ; a portion of Euclid would prepare the mind for 
more advanced geometrical studies ; the rudiments of linear and jEree-^ 
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kand drawing should certainly be taught, and, if possible, there would 
be a great advantage in giving the pupils some insight of natural philo- 
sophy and chemistry. 

It is assumed in all this that the pupil puts himself entirely under Pnirfi to snb- 
the direction of the Institution, and attends as often as required. As ^oe%i^]^ 
the pupils will rarely be able to come at any period but the evening — ^JJJ® ^ 
and, indeed, on any terms they are likely to pay, day instruction is Ereningin- 
beside the question — we cannot hope to realise at present, and in con- jSS***pJactf- 
nection with these Institutions, the admirable course of instruction now ^"^ 
accessible to the youth of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and other con- 
tinental states. Those establishments can only have their precise Medbaaic^ 
archetype here in colleges suitable for the sons of a class of persons Jjf ^^gSt- 
who can afiford to employ three or four of the years commonly devoted SSs^*^1Il 
to trade apprenticeship, to the getting the young men initiated in a 
mass of systematised knowledge of inestimable value. We have to deal 
with those who are engaged in manual labour all day, and who can 
Qnly come to us et night. This is the general idea on which our Insti- 
tutions, so far as they in any measure partake of the nature of schools 
or colleges, are constituted, and except perhaps in our largest towns, it 
can hardly be supposed that establishments can be maintained for carry- 
ing out the technical training of adults during the usual working hours 
of the day. The number of those desirous of submitting themselves to 
this systematic training, and possessing the means of maintenance and 
of paying for the instruction, will be, relatively to the population, very 
limited. It is a question to be dealt with on its own very important 
merits. It has been well discussed in the practical and philosophical 
lectures delivered to the School of Mines, and is, no doubt, ripe for 
solution in the metropolis and the large centres of manufactures. The 
engineering department at King's College, and the corresponding course 
of instruction at University College, London, have made great way 
toward affording examples of what is wanted, and the mode of efifect- 
ing it ; and the admirable programme of the School of Mines gives a 
type of what should be done where specific objects are contemplated. 
In a paper intended as much for the societies established or in course of 
formation in the smallest towns and villages, as for those on a larger 
scale, to canvass in detail a national project requiring so much know- 
ledge, and, directly, only applicable to a very limited extent to the 
classes who will and must constitute the bulk of the members of these 
societies, would be beyond our province. Were it possible to have 
Polytechnic Colleges established in Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle^ 
Leeds, SheflBeld, and other large towns — each of these places, in its pecu- 
liar department a workshop for the world — to which youths and young 
men could resort from the neighbouring districts, this alone would prove 
a great stimulus to them to avail themselves more thoroughly of local 
appliances, and excite a demand that these should be provided better 
and in fuller measure than they have existed hitherto. There is an Local fadu- 
analogous movement in connection with the local Colleges associated iJSate' ^in- 
with the University of London. Aspiring, studious, and clever young 8*™otton. 
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men, who would hare been appalled at the expense, and staggered at 
the ambitions design of going to Cambridge or Oxford, and who can- 
not giye up the whole of their time to learning, are enabled to secnre 
the due recognition of their requirements at a neighbouring local coUege, 
and at the necessary stages of their progress to matriculate and graduate 
Wh^ ^ at the University of London. It is only the periodical intervals of 
Btttatiomcaii leisure in the life of the man who earns his bread, which the Mechanics* 
***°** Institution can hope to provide for by any course of instruction ; but if 

this be done efficiently, the entire class could be raised in mind, 
inrtrucUon mechanical skill, and social respect, in a few years. Whatever instruc- 
ad^edol^ tion is given should have a weU-defined object; it should not be limited 
i^^ to merely teaching the use of tools, but should enlist the pupil's 

attention with the assurance that every step helps to make a better 
and more useful man of him, and ensure that his thinking and reason- 
OertiflcateB iug powers are cultivated as well as his memory. It is desirable that 
^ * each youth who has been a pupil in the preparatory department, should 
receive a certificate of competence for admission into tiie upper classes. 
to^°^™^ We do not think it necessary to prescribe either the items or the limits 
thodicai and of the preparatory course which it may be found prudent to adopt; 
^mprehen- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ circumstances and the means of conveying instruc 

tion at command : all we would urge is that it be methodical, neither 
fragmentary nor disproportioned in the advances made in its several 
divisions. For example, we would not merely discourage, but 
absolutely prohibit, a young person from attending to arithmetic for a 
time to the neglect of reading and spelling, or to grammar to the neglect 
of arithmetic, and so on ; we would not suffer an aspiring genius to be 
admitted to a French or German Class, while yet incapable of writing a 
letter in his own language correctly either in orthography or grammar. 
Nor would we allow an indiscreet attachment to one branch of study to 
engross the attention of the student, to the prejudice of other acquire- 
ments of equal or greater importance. The mind, like the body, should 
grow altogether. 
Glass Leo- In this preparatory stage, the teachers will be too fully occupied in 
seo^ in- the educational details of the classes, to give much attention to the 
formation, initiation of the pupils in the science of observation and general mental 
discipline, but courses of short lectures, occupying from twenty minutes 
to hsdf an hour each, might be given with great advantage. These 
lectures might comprise such subjects, necessarily very familiarly 
treated, as might be comprised under the axiom "Knowledge is 
power," — the means of acquiring knowledge, generally, by reading, 
observation, and reflection, — the art of observation, as resolved into the 
recognition of resemblance and difference in relation to some pre« 
existing idea, &c. Such topics would enable any sensible man, of even 
moderate scientific attainments, to give a most interesting exposition of 
the philosophy of mental acquisition. All this would serve to bring 
scientific knowledge somewhat more clearly into view, and enable the 
teacher to show the pupil that, while science gathers her riches from 
the most sublime operations of nature, she gratefully accepts and 

i 
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treasures with the nicest economy the most trifling occurrences ; that 
she weighs a sovereign suspected to be curtailed of its fair proportions 
bj the same laws that she discovers the weight of a planet balanced in 
space ; and that there is not a function of our bodies, an act that we 
perform, in play or work, that is exempted j&om the operations of uni- 
versal lawy or incapable, if rightly examined, of adding to our stores of 
knowledge. We want the mind to acquire an aptitude for exact 
observation as early in life as possible, and no means are so likely to 
foster it among the young people in Mechanics' Institutions, as familiar 
courses of addresses or lectures such as proposed. 

In the business of class instruction it will be found highly conducive ^o^^'*^*^ 
to success to separate the boys from the men ; it is apt to be disagreeable pii»-separa- 
and humiliating to the latter to sit on the same form with lads who may axShoyt!'^^ 
be their superiors in the studies of the class. Moreover, the discipline 
for juniors is not equally suitable for seniors, and, indeed, the mode of 
instruction may often be modified advantageously to fit it to the pupils. 
With the boys the memory may be largely employed without constant 
reference to the reason. With those of mature years, the reason must 
be constantly brought to the aid of the memory. 

It is very common in Institution classes to have several studies pro- ^^t Two 
ceeding concurrently in one room ; this is often a matter of necessity, one room 
but should be avoided whenever practicable. oiuiy. 

Another point of considerable importance in the class economy, con- 
sists in classifyiug pupils according to their attainments; to do this 
properly requires either several classes meeting at separate hours, or 
additional teachers. The experience of Huddersfield, essentially an 
educational Institution, warrants the belief that gratuitous assistance m^?^^^ 
may be procured to provide for this desideratimi. It is there the prao- tioa — Gta- 
tice, as often as classes become too large, or consist of pupils who can- a^^SU-*'^ 
not all move forward concurrently, to divide, and, if necessary, subdivide £^iif ^'*"' 
them, so that all may receive proper attention. An experienced teacher 
taking general charge of the instruction, is enabled to allot to any 
assistant the division he is qualified to take. Upon this footing, and 
with a sort of limited responsibility, it is not found difficult to obtain 
valuable gratuitous aid to the required extent. This provides a remedy 
for two embarrassments commonly suffered by Institutions, — thus, it is 
often difficult to pay qualified instructors ; but if too much reliance be 
placed on gratuitous teachers, they are apt to be more or less inefficient 
or liable to irregularity in their attendance ; and either of these 
disqualifications militates against the success of class tuition ; but the 
judicious union of paid and gratuitous service may be so employed as to 
provide for all ordinary exigencies. And at the same time that we look 
hopefully for a period when all the preceptors shall be paid by pupils' instmcUon 
contributions, we must be satisfied for some time to devote our best mateiy, be 
energies to the exciting such a taste for instruction as may ultimately Fof?^ 
induce our youth to seek it earnestly, and pay the proper price for it 
cheerfully. In connection with the securing gratuitous assistance, it is ciam^®"*? 
of great importance to have some one or two who will superintend the in- intendenoe. 
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strnction, seo that it is imparted properly, and undertake the duty of 
canvassing, from time to time, for parties to officiate as free teachers. 

SSaSttOTs S^™® compliment may be paid to such assistants by giving them the 

Teachers. privileges of the Institution, and permitting them to attend any of the 
higher classes without paying a fee. 
Fint ra- There is too often an indisposition to g^ve the earliest rudiments of 

iiistrucfcion instruction in Mechanics' Institute Classes, as these pupils necessarily 

prodded for. take much time, to the detriment of those better qualified to advance 
in their studies. Now, if there is any class demanding our especial 
sympathy, it is those who are utterly helpless ; and we would urge 
those who feel that it is so, to take care that means shall be provided 
to secure for them the initiatory steps : and if it be impracticable to 
devote the time of paid teachers to this purpose, we believe there will 
be little difficulty in obtaining unpaid teachers to undertake the task. 
Generally we would wish it to be xmderstood that paid instructors 
^ould, as far as practicable, be secured in every department. 

Bt^dy ^*^ o' The Elementary Classes might be as follows, subject to the limitation 
or extension which local circumstances dictate : — 
A Class for Heading aloud. 
One for Writing, to be followed by Arithmetic. 
One for Spelling by Writing from Dictation. 
One for Grammar and Elementary Composition. 
One for the rudiments of History and Geography. 
One for Geometry and Mechanical Drawing. 

Music. Brav- Such classes as Music and Free-hand Drawing may be introduced 

where the means exist for incorporating them with the elementary 

instruction, but everything likely to interfere with the formation of a 

Too mudi good solid ground- work of primary knowledge should be avoided ; the 

attempted, plan which seeks to bewilder a pupil with the range of his studies, and 
that which never looks beyond the purely mechanical items of education, 
are equally at fault. But the adherence to the steady course of tuition 
would be quite compatible with the delivering a series of short addressee 
or lectures on subjects calculated to awaken the mind and prepare it for 
superior acquisitions. 
Elementary A very important stimulus to the pupils of Elementary Classes would 

tiona**"*" ^® given by the adoption of the Scheme for Elementary Examinations, 
prepared by the Central Committee of Educational Unions in connection 
wi^ the Society of Arts, which will be found in the Appendix. The 
special object is to promote uniformity of action, and a fixed standard, 
so as to have a reliable test of the attainments of the successful 
candidates the same in all places, and this is accomplished by providing 
two sets of papers of questions, one suited for Junior and the other for 
Senior Candidates, the Examinations being held simultaneously, so as to 
ensure fairness as far as possible. A great advantage is that the 
Examinations are held at the Institute where the pupils are taught, the 
Certificates are awarded by a Local or District Committee, and, having 
a recognised value, may prove very serviceable to the Candidates, 
as well as a valuable preparation for the more advanced Examinatlona 
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t>f the Society of Arts. They test the attainments and reward 
the exertions of those who are successful, they stimulate others to 
follow the good example set them, and they also serve to show to 
the public the usefulness of the Institute in Elementary Class instruc- 
tion. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down a definite scheme for the upper /^ J^^yr 
classes ; it is not, however, difELoult to indicate the legitimate dbject to ceasary pre* 
be aimed at in forming them. In the first place, then, continuous well- **"* °° ^' 
balanced mental development ; the formation of a tone and habit of 
mind prepared at all periods to receive information and recognise its 
relation to truth already mastered ; an aptitude and relish for mental 
labour ; a power of analysing and systematising evidence ; a mind 
disciplined to meet obstacles in intellectual inquiry, and conscious that 
every unsuccessful efibrt to solve a problem reduces the possible number 
of the sources of fiailure, and commonly proves a stepping-stone to 
actual success, — as military writers tell us the bodies of the gallant 
assailants who fall in the first attempt to scale a breach often form a 
mound to enable their comrades to ascend to victory. These, rather 
hinted at than described or defined, sufficiently indicate the qualities to 
be cultivated fundamentally in the higher classes. The subjects to be 
taught might with great advantage be the same as those included in the Society of 
Programme of the Examinations of the Society of Arts, held every year aminattons. ' 
in the month of May, and for proficiency in which Certificates are 
awarded in three classes of merit, and Prizes in money are ofiered for 
competition. The Class instruction would be an excellent preparation 
for the Examinations, whilst the latter would efficiently test the 
attainments of the pupils and the quality of the instruction given 
them. The several subjects, the days of Examination, &c., will be 
found in the Appendix. 

The importance of these examinations as testing the attainments of 
the candidates in definite branches of study, the substantial advantages 
which have been gained by many successful students, and the healthy 
stimulus which is thereby given to many more to devote their energies 
to self-culture, can hardly be over-estimated. From one centre of 
Examination in 1856, and two only in 1857, the system has been 
extended until it is carried on over the three kingdoms, both Ireland 
and Scotland having produced several candidates of high standing. 
Nor need it be confined to its present limits. Wherever a Local Board 
can be formed, and candidates for examination can be found, the 
system, so admirably conducted and worked vnth so many beneficial 
results, may be carried on in new centres until it influences the adult 
education in all our Institutes. 

Classes for the study of languages are often very successful. Up to Uniform 
a point which can only be determined, perhaps, by those engaged in mStai aS- 
conducting each Institution, the pupils should all go through the same ^"'^ 
course; and when that point is reached, those who desire a more 
technical course, should, as far as practicable, and without interfering 
:^th the general economy of the establishment, be provided for. But 
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^Tedadetl we mnst not lose sight of this principle, that the object of all sudh 
to be oairied societies is to provide such an amount of culture as will qualify the 
*^ ^' student to proceed unassisted ; and it seems to be a very unnecessary 
extension of their proceedings, to turn them into actual workshops or 
incipient manufactories* 
^OjaMM for There has, hitherto, been Yery little done to assist young women to 
improTe themselves, but no Institution should absolutely neglect this 
important subject, and, whenever it is at all practicable, facilities should 
be provided for those who are to become the future wives of the young 
men respecting whom we have claimed so much attention in connection 
Their i>nties with class instruction. When we consider how rare it is to find a 
taai Jraatir^ young woman in the humble walks of life (perhaps the adjective is 
superfluous) who has any practical idea of keeping a common account 
of receipt and expenditure, or who knows how much the economy of all 
households depends on a vigilant watch being kept on the encroachment 
of trifles, and when we reflect that women have usually an appreciable 
portion of every day either to employ in useful culture, or to be 
squandered on the laborious nothings but too well known to require 
enumeration, — ^it is much to be deplored that their education has not 
been more carefully looked after ; and, we believe, it is needed more 
because they have not those direct incitements to study, or the ac- 
quisition of information of any kind, which often stimulate yoimg 
men. 

Plain Perhaps the most important branch of knowledge for those young 

Needlework. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ working men is plain 

needle- work, which has been too much neglected, particularly where 
employment is found in factories. The classes for instruction should 
be superintended by experienced women, and the work done should 
be the making and mending of ordinary clothing. It would be 
advisable also for some person to read aloud an instructive or 
entertaining book, whilst the pupils are at work, which is a great 
incentive to industry and regularity of attendance. The attainments 
of the pupils might be tested, and their improvement rewarded, by 
aubmittiiig them to the Elementary Examinations, as plain needle- 
work forms an indispensable portion of the Certificates granted to 
Pemale Candidates. 
Laws of Besides this, however, some instructions should be given in the 
Health. general laws of health, a subject, the total ignorance of which 
exposes females, and those under their charge, to incalculable suflering. 
Having the anxious care of infancy, with its natural and factitious 
ailments, it is notorious that women are the credulous recipients of every 
kind of empiricism, and but too often derange the health and even 
imperil the lives of those to whom they are bound by every tie of affec- 
tion and duty, and this by the use or neglect of expedients which th^ 
most moderate acquaintance with the animal economy would have made 
them familiar with. We would particularly recommend all who feel an 
interest in this suligect, and none can be really indifferent to it, to read 
the whole of Mr. Hole's searching and pointed observations upon it in 
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his Prize Essay on Mechanics' Institationa : tlie passage is too long to Mr. Hoia 
quote at full, and it would be mntilated by curtailment.* iMtmction. 

The economy of food is another subject in which it is most desirable Eoonomyoc 
young females should acquire some practical knowledge. Instruction in 
this subject should embrace the relative nutritiyeness and digestibility of 
the several kinds of food, animal and vegetable, and the mode of cooking, 
especially with a view to render them palatable and avoid all unnecessary 
waste. But there is great danger in dealing with alimentation in a 
dogmatio spirit ; and many of the best treatises on its principles require 
a very free modification in practice ; hence it should always be 
impressed on the minds of young women that they must use dis- 
cretion, and cultivate and apply experience in the choice and 
preparation of food, so as to make both applicable to the recipient and 
the circumstances. 

In all cases it is to be desired that Arithmetic as taught to young Aifthmatfa 
women should have special reference to its uses in domestic matters : 
Mental arithmetic should receive particular attention, for promptitude 
in casting up prices in daily shopping is a safeguard against error and 
imposition, which every woman should possess. A simple plan of keep- 
ing domestic accounts and keeping the cash balanced should be taught, 
and impressed by a variety of exercises. 

There are several subjects affecting general culture and development jj^^Stm 
which it is scarcely d^irable to prescribe for formal class instruction, 
but which may agreeably occupy an occasional lesson from, a competent 
person. English Literature may be taken as an example, so treated as 
to excite a taste for other than novel reading. Hints on manners, 
conduct, true and fedse propriety, the management and early training of 
children, and the general principles of teaching, are all topics which 
may be dealt with advantageously with the same object. 

As regards the sum which the working classes will give for class in- Snbierfp. 
struction, we have the experience of the Huddersfield and Leeds perienoe of 
Mechanics' Institutions quite in point ; at the former 7d. per fortnight, ^[SSiimiSd 
at the latter 6d., is paid by the lads from the mills, apprentices, and 
others of the same rank in life ; and while this may appear a heavy 
sum in many places, it is fEur below that which will pay for any con- 
siderable amount of advantage, but properly applied, and in connection 
with either gratuitous teachers or some aid from subscriptions or other 
sources, it may suffice to carry on an Institution. As, however, a very Owtowy 
common rate of subscription in small Institutions is 6s., and in many tiooa too 
even 4s. a year, it is obvious that the work of instruction must be ^''^' . 
carried on from motives of pure benevolence ; and it is well that this 
ghould be clearly understood, that those who undertake the management 
of such societies should be prepared for the responsibility, and we con- 
jure them not to shrink from it. Let them labour diligently to plant 
the seeds of useful knowledge and mature them for a season, and we ^^"^^"SSi 
do not despair of finding that, in due time the recipients of such instruc- '^J^^ »^ 

* "Prise Enay on Literary, ScientUc, and Meehanlos' Institutions, by James Hole, 
Hon. Seo. of tbe Torksbire Union of Meolianios' Instttatee." (Longman and Ck>^) 
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tion will estimate it at its true worth, and be prepared to pay for it 
according io their means. 

Day schools in connection with Institutions have, practically, a very 
important relation to the successfal development of a sound progressive 
education. Regarded, for the present, as simply auxiliary to the 
evening class instruction to youths and adults, they offer a most eligible 
mode of securing a staff of competent teachers for the preparatory, and 
in great measure, probably, for the advanced classes also ; and this by 
a moderate addition to the salaries, in consideration of the devotion of 
two or three nights a week to this labour. This is no trifling matter 
when viewed in relation to the question of funds. There is another 
strong reason for having a Day School connected with Institutions of 
any magnitude : the boys may be so instructed as to prepare them for 
continuing their studies in the senior classes of the Institution, without 
passing through the probationary course prescribed for others ; and it 
may be presumed that the methodical training of the school will have 
fitted them to enter upon a high class of knowledge without feeling it 
irksome, and without any trying effort. Considering that the operative, 
and even the less opulent of the shop-keeping class, have so little chance 
of making a good selection of a school, and that their attainments rarely 
qualify them to estimate the rival claims of establishments or systems, it 
appears to us that it is conferring a great boon upon these parties to 
provide an education for their children at a reasonable rate, and upon 
the soundness and practicable value of which they may have reliance. 

In order to promote instruction in practical science by competent 
teachers in the Evening Classes of Mechanics' Institutes, the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art at South Kensington holds an Examination in 
the month of November of those who are desirous of undertaking the 
duty of Teachers, and grants certificates which entitle the holders to 
pecuniary rewards for teaching such classes. The rewards depend upon 
the results of the instruction given as shown by an examination of the 
pupils in the month of May. For fm:ther particulars see Appendix. 

Lectures, have, perhaps, received more attention, as constituting one 
of the modes in which these Institutions seek to impart knowledge, than 
classes, books, or reading-rooms. There are many Institutions in which 
it would be difficult to keep up the subscriptions without a pretty 
liberal supply of popular lectures ; there are others, however, in which 
the complaint is always on the lips of the officers, and painfully recorded 
in reports, that the lectures provided are not attended or appreciated. 
And even in those societies where great expense is incurred to procure 
the services of men thoroughly qualified to impart information, the 
attendance is apt to be very precarious ; and only when the subject 
presents something obviously interesting from the nature of the experi- 
ments or of the illustrations, can the presence of a large audience 
be expected, except, perhaps, in the instance of some very well known 
and popular individual occupying the platform. This arises, in a great 
measure, from the passive supineness of the bulk of the members, who 
wait for something exciting to draw them forth to listen to a lecture. 
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imd who complain if it does not, without any effort on their part, stir 
their curiosity by its norelty, gratify their sense of elegance and 
propriety by its composition and deliyery, or at least give information 
likely to turn to practical account, or leave pleasant reminiscences 
suitable to be retailed in conversation. This is an obstacle to the 
success of popular Lectures; but if people. could only be induced to Lectures ai- 
attend punctually even the most miscellaneous series of Lectures, some infor- 
allowing, too, a large per centage for the dull, the prosy, and abstruse ™*^''°* 
kinds, there are few persons so well informed that they would not be 
repaid for the time bestowed, provided they attend in a teachable spirit, 
to gather all they can, and to listen as learners, not cavil as critics. 
From the very nature of the popular Lecture, it can never be a means 
of imparting any large amount of information ; for the courses are not, 
and can scarcely be expected to be, of sufficient length to admit of their 
imparting any comprehensive or exact knowledge of the subjects they 
treat of. Supposing full courses to be arranged, they would, it is to be Long popn- 
presumed, only be^ attended by those feeling a strong interest in the ImpradSST* 
matters discussed, and where the members of a society consist of ^* 
persons varying in age from fourteen to fourscore, and comprise those 
engaged in the most multifarious occupations, it is not likely that they 
will all be disposed to attend the exposition of a branch of science 
such, say, as Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, Astronomy, or even 
Chemistry. But while the bulk of the people are wholly ignorant of what caa 
the fundamental truths, the ordinary phenomena, and the well ^ ^^^^^^^ 
established laws of natural science, there is a great advantage in 
having these popularly explained and illustrated. A good Lecturer 
who makes a judicious selection of subjects, with ample facilities in the 
way of diagrams and apparatus, can give his hearers a great deal of 
information in nearly every department of physical science, if he even 
confine himself to those phenomena which may be exhibited directly, or 
referred to in our daily experience. Such information always enlarges 
the range of the hearer's ideas, quickens his desire for further 
knowledge, habituates his mind to the conception of the universality 
and constancy of the laws of matter, and at the same time may be 
traced in its practical relation to common things. Except in the oreat ex- 
instance of large Institutions, however, we would never counsel any g^® ^ ^^ 
great outlay for such Lectures. The mere transport of apparatus, and <^owbtfui ad- 
Sie travelling expenses of the Lecturer (for such gentlemen have^"* 
generally to be brought from a distance), become most serious items, 
irrespective of any remuneration; and committees, in such circumstances, 
very naturally begin to ask whether the commodity has not been 
purchased too dearly, although its producer, jaded with travel, and the 
packing and unpacking of apparatus, to exclude all mention of an 
unsympathising audience, has scarcely received the amount of his 
travelliag expenses in compensation for his services. It is a common Admission 
practice to allow the members, often accompanied by friends, to attend ^^^^'^V 
the gratuitous Lectures without any charge in addition to the payment. 
Subscription, but when a Lecturer: receives a fee, all his audience, 

c 
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whether members or the pnblic, pay for admissioni the latter at a rather 
higher rate. Where this practice is adopted, its results are commonly 
Tery unsatisfactory, for the sums received for admission to the Lecture 
are apt to be taken as the expression of its value, and if it does not pay 
expenses it is considered a bad speculation, and not unfrequently the 
talent of the Lecturer is disparaged in consequence ; whereas, so far as 
physical science is concerned, the people generally are not sufficiently 
informed to anticipate such advantage or pleasure from philosophical 
lectures as would induce them to pay specially to hear them. On the 
other hand, a Musical Lecture, or one of a merely entertaining 
character, will frequently reimburse all charges, and even sometimes 
leave a profit ; but it is manifestly unjust to regard this as any evidence 
of the absence of intrinsic worth in the Lecture which proposed to give 
instruction ; indeed, the comparison is degrading and humiliating to 
the scientific teacher. It is possible there may be instances in which it 
is necessary to have recourse to this practice, but it should only be 
adopted with circumspection, and whatever may be the allowable policy 
in regard to lectures chiefly or wholly designed for amusement, we 
think that those which aim at imparting real knowledge should be 
freely open to all the members. There is even some doubt about 
admitting the public, for if this prove the most attractive feature of 
our Institutions, people, instead of being regular contributors to the 
funds by membership, will only come when there is any entertainment 
Local scien- likely to be worth the price of the admission. We hope the time may 
wanted. come when it will be practicable in every locality where there are a 
few thousand inhabitants, either in one place or several adjacent 
towns or villages, to find occupation for competent Teachers of the 
physical sciences, and who might be occupied in the day in giving 
Lecture lessons in Schools, and to private pupils, or to young men 
reading for the Universities or professions, while their evenings might 
be employed in delivering popular Lectures to the general body of 
Subscribers of Institutions, and in conducting classes through 
GntoitouB systematic courses of study. In the absence of such a Teacher, local 
looaiaervices. gratuitous talent should be stimulated into activity. We have seldom 
known an amateur Lecturer on Science fail, if he only talks of what 
he really understands, and fortifies himself with sufficient means of 
illustration. The admirable series of diagrams published by the 
" Working Men's Educational Union," a list of which we append,* will 
Apparatus ^ ^^^y usefiil in supplying this desideratum. And with the help of a 
m adej^ iooai handy joiner, turner, tinman, and smith, it is almost marvellous how 
much apparatus may be fabricated, adequate for most practical 
expositions. Add to this, the pleasure to the mechanic, to feel that he 
is thus contributing to the explanation of scientific truth; is in a 
manner admitted to a participation in the solemnisation of the 
mysterious rites of philosophy, and thus becomes a sort of lay priest in 
the temple of knowledge, and whenever appealed to properly he will 
ungrudgingly render his aid for such a laudable object as the making 

* For a lift of theie Diagnmi lao. Appendix. 
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apparatus for the purpose. Suppose the Committee of an Institution oratuitoui 
-which cannot command paid services, were to arrange a few months in turali^^«yii£ 
advance to have, say a Lecture on the Mechanical Properties of the n»«U"«^ 
Atmosphere, another on its Chemical Properties, one on Water, and so 
on, taldng a few subjects for each season, and then to invite the most 
competent person or persons to prepare such Lectures, engaging to give 
them all the aid that could be procured in the way of specimens or 
apparatus ; we are confident there is scarcely a village in England that 
might not be thus catered for. Professional men usually possess a 
general knowledge of the exact and experimental sciences, and would 
generally be ready to impart it if they could be furnished with the 
requisite illustrative appUances ; and if the local artificers, at the 
instance of the Committee, were to set to work, they could supply the 
chief part of these, and the more refined and delicate apparatus mighti 
in many instances, be borrowed for special occasions* 

In General Literature, Poetry, History, the Fine Arts, and Moral Leotarw 
Philosophy, there seems to be little difficulty in procuring Lectures topio^SlS 
which are reaUy highly instructive, at the same time that they awaken P«>«"«d. 
thought, and enable tiie scholar and thinker to admit the masses to a 
participation in the luxury of intellectual exercise and recreation.* 
After all, there is no means so effective, none so prompt in its action, Sniijeobifov 
none which can be brought into play with more advantage, either to ^*®*™f*^ 
impart information, stimulate to exertion, or to encourage and give 
counsel to many simultaneously, as public speech ; and the best Oral 

Institution is apt to languish if it does not from time to time assemble intrinsio 
its members to listen to an interesting Discourse or Lecture. In their ^****^ 
place, popular Lectures, which may be listened to by people of all 
ranks in society, and nearly all ages, supply an important Institutional 
desideratum, and the only dangerous fallacy in connection with them is 
the expecting from them advantages only attainable in the Class- 
rooms and Library. 

Much of the apparent want of appreciation of Lectures is owing to Regukrfty 
the irregularity of the times when they are delivered, and the ®' i*<*«»^ 
consequent difficulty of preventing their clashing with other 
engagements, as well as of giving sufficient publicity to the 
announcements. To obviate this, a particular evening in the week 
should be selected, and arrangements made at the commencement of 
the season for the delivery of a lecture on that evening in each month. 
The same evenings of the intermediate weeks might be devoted to 
popular readings, by gentlemen in the locality, alternately with the 
meetings of a class for the reading of short original essays followed by 
discussion. For the popular readings each gentleman should be limited Pmmiar 
to half an hour, the works to be selected by the readers, and three on ^^■^™*^ 
one evening would be found sufficient. The members should have free 
admission, and others should be charged one penny, with something 

* The list of Gratnitooi Lectures appended to the Report of the Torluhire Union ; and 
that of the Manuscript Lectures, give an excellent idea of the variety of topics capable off 
Illustration in a popular Lecture. * 
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DiMiuilonB. extra for reserred seats.* The great advantage of this plan would be 
that the inhabitants would soon become familiar with the fact that on 
each evening selected, there would be a meeting at the Institution, 
either for a lecture, or readings, and discussion; and knowing this, they 
would make their arrangements accordingly, and very soon acquire 
a habit of attending regularly. 
Season Another plan, which has been found highly successfdl, is previously 

to the commencement of the Lecture period to canvass the inhabitants 
who are not members of the Institute to take season tickets — say Is. 
each, and 2s. each for reserved seats. It will generally be found the 
means of securing a numerous audience, and thereby of obtaining a 
better class of Lecturers, whilst the money received will enable the 
Committee to make pecuniary engagements without much risk. 
Knowledge The importance of a " knowledge of common things," has, of late, 

ihiags." been strongly urged on the promoters of education. The urgency 

deemed necessary in advocating its cultivation is an implied censure of 

^^^onof the practice of devoting inordinate attention to uncommon things. But 

ence to prac- as every new discovery in physical science has a marked tendency to 

S^ operargj^Q^ j^Q^ closely the obscure phenomena of Chemistry, Electricity, 
Magnetism, Heat, and Light stand related to common things, it often 
happens that what we might hastily dismiss as being most remote from 
the affairs of daily life, are really intimately, often vitally, connected 
with them. The redeeming '< common things" from the thraldom of 
empiricism and vulgar terminology, and elevating them into their 
proper place amid the recognised manifestations of Divine law and 
order, is always one of the paramount fanctions of the Lecture-table 
and the Class-room, and should never be lost sight of even iu the 
smallest Institution. 
Amosonent Many friends of Popular Educational Institutions think that 

^^ *"; amusement should be o£fered very freely to the members. Admitting 

^pecuonj^™" that recreation in some form is indispensable, it is, perhaps, 
questionable whether Institutions mainly established for instruction 
can, with advantage, undertake to provide sports and pastimes for their 
subscribers. But, where it can be done conveniently, there is obviously 
no evU consequences to be apprehended from the Committee lending 
their aid to the formation of a cricket club, or any other out-door 
amusement for the Summer season. And when there are facilities for 
the formation of choral classes, they are not only regarded by the 
pupils as an agreeable recreation, but they may be occasionally 
employed to entertain the general body ; and if a good Heading Class 
be also in operation, the practice of recitation may be rendered a 
pleasant and even usefril exercise, besides being sometimes called to the 
aid of music for meetings chiefly held for the enjoyment of harmless 
Danger of recreation. But we would warn Institutions to ts^e heed lest these 

^^^1^^ amusing occupations first engross all the attention of the young men, 

too much at* 

tention. « p^,. g^j^^ valuable hints and suggestions on this subject, consult a small woik by Mr. 

Charles Sully, entitled " Penny Readings in Ipswich and elsewhere," published by Simpkin» 

Marshall, and Co., London. • 
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and then, losing the zest of novelty, leave them indifferent to all the 
high legitimate objects of the Institution ; or, on the other hand, grow 
to such importance as to take precedence of, or supersede, all other 
pursuits. It is a mistaken notion, but too commonly put forth as a change of 
truism, that people engaged in business all day cannot apply t^^Ucro*- 
themselves to any kind of study, and ha^e only aptitude for sharing in ^^^ 
a little diversion or amusement. Were this the case, the very end and 
aim of a Mechanics' Institute, which proposes to turn the evenings 
to instructional account, must be ignored. But all Institutional 
experience proves that the working man who really desires to learn 
anything, comes to the evening class with his faculties fresh for the 
intellectual labour which is to him properly a recreation ; and 
wherever adequate facilities are offered to supply occupation for the 
evening in well conducted classes, with the requisite guidance and 
encouragement, it has been found that the pleasure of acquiring 
knowledge has rendered other pastimes superfluous, nay, mischievous. 
These cautions need not preclude the giving a Concert or other ckmMvto. 
entertainment once or twice in a season, if there are facilities for the 
purpose ; but even then it is very doubtful whether the funds of the 
Institution should be so engaged. Committees may be readily seduced The duty of 
by apparent, but only temporaiy, success to pay more attention to the ^o™™^***®®"* 
amusing than to the educational departments ; but to do so is to betray 
the high trust they have undertaken, and they will always find it 
easier to fall into this error than to retrace their steps when they have 
once entered upon it. 

The Committee of Management should never be lai'ge : responsibility Commttteb 
scarcely exists when it is diffused among many pei*sons. I'reedom of ment^'^^nSk 
thought and action, so far as these can be exercised in concerted opera- ^"*®* 
tions, and subject to a proper amount of control, constitutes the vitality 
of a Committee. Independently of the collective deliberative functions individual 
of the body, every individual should have some special duty assigned to ^SStyT 
him, and thus an active interest and intelligent concern in the proceed- 
ings are sure to be kept up. In cases where an Institution can afford to secrotaxy 
engage the services of a competent Secretary, it is eminently desirable Secitiv©*^ 
that he should be invested with considerable executive power and dis- power, 
cretion ; that he should, in short, be constituted the general Superintend- 
ent and Director of all the details of the establishment, reporting to the 
Committee on its proceedings regularly, and acting under their sanction 
and authority. Where an Institution cannot command such qualifica- HoDoraxy 
tions in a paid oflBcer as are desired, then one or more of the Committee) s«<*«**^' 
designated as Honorary Secretaries, should have substantially the same 
powers confided to them ; but, inasmuch as gratuitous labour is always Gratnitoas 
liable to be intermittent, and its responsibilities can never be enforced quent^ ir- 
with the same stringency as those of paid services, the Committee must '®*'^^" 
not consider its active functions merged in those of its honorary repre- 
sentatives. Indeed, generally, we may state that vigilant supervision 
is always valuable, but all needless interference with the functions of 
the executive is apt to prove detrimental. The presence of members of 
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jjjjJJ«2SS^* *^® managing body in the classes and Reading-room, or wherever 
the members are assembled, has always a salutary effect ; it not only 
keeps officers up to their duty, but it encourages them in its perform- 
ance, and tends to inspire the members with confidence in the Com- 
mittee. An audited statement of Accounts should be produced at 
StotementB every Committee meeting. It should include a statement of the 

SLd'^^^otSer Balance in hand at the last meeting, the Receipts and Payments of the 

g^^JjJJ** intervening period, and the then Balance, with the amount of Debts 

Meetings. owing or estimated for, and the probable means to meet them, together 
with the number of subscribers compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, and any other useful particulars. Generally such 
items, presented in the form of a summary or abstract, will, if the 
books be kept properly, require very little labour in preparing them j 
indeed, the books themselves may be so arranged as to supply the chief 
facts at once ; but there is, nevertheless, an advantage in having a series 
of brief abstracts, as being so much more easy for subsequent reference 
JBrtbnated and comparison. The preparation of an Estimate of Receipts and Expen- 

e^nditi^. diture, for each year, is strongly recommended as being the best mode of 
securing an equitable distribution of the funds, and guarding against 
hasty and improvident expenses. The estimate, as regards expenditure, 
should be considered as the standing guide, and only be deviated from 
deliberately where the circumstances fully warrant an increase or change 
of distribution.* 

nosS!^^^^ The next point of consideration is to fix the rates of subscription so 
as on the one hand to make the Institution as much as possible self- 
supporting, and at the same time to bring its advantages within the 
means of the largest number of the population. It should never be 
forgotten that the prosperity of an Institution, like that of most other 
concerns, will depend very materially on its having a sufficiency of 
pecuniary resources, and that for these the chief reliance should be 
placed upon the aggregate subscriptions of the many, rather than upon 
the large donations of the wealthy few. The amount should be so 
regulated that poverty should hardly be an admissible excuse for non- 
payment, and the fact should be kept in view that the benefits of 
education, as of most other things, are more often appreciated by the 
Qoarteriy cost than by the advantage to the receiver. In most country towns and 

Bates. villages a quarterly rate of 2s. 6d., payable in advance, would be found 

advisable, the subscriber being entitled to all the benefits of the Institu- 

Honorary tion, including the reading-room, library, lectures, &c. Honorary 

Hemben. members should pay not less than 21s. a year, and be entitled to the 

additional privilege of nominating a pupil of the evening classes, who 

Weekly should pay only Id. a week. The means and habits of the working 

'*''"*®***^ classes require that the payments should be weekly, and a much larger 
sum will be obtained from them in this way than in any other. In 
places where manufactures constitute the principal employment, 
the subscriptions of the pupils of elementary classes should be 
3d. a week for males, and 2d. for females; but in agricultural 
* See Appendix for some Hints on Institutional Book-keeping. 
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districts where the use of a school-room can be had and the 
seryices of a competent teacher engaged, the payments might be 2d. a 
week for males, and I|d. for females. Much, however, will depend upon 
local circumstances, and must be left to the judgment of the Committee. 

But whatever be the rate of subscription, a collector and canvasser CanTMiing. 
should be employed, and his duty should be to call regularly on the 
inhabitants, whether they are members of the Institution or not. Many 
a contribution is lost for want of being applied for, and to ensure the 
zeal of the collector his services should be remunerated by a liberal 
commission on his receipts. It may almost be advisable to offer a small 
prize to that member of the Institute who shall be the means of intro- 
ducing the greatest number of new members. The prize might be a 
book, such as the works of Shakspere, and the desire of obtaining it 
would no doubt enlist the active services of a number of young men 
who would use their influence amongst their companions and those of 
their own class. Many a young man who is desirous of class instruction 
is too bashful to apply for it, but might be induced by the solicitation 
of a companion to join the Institute. 

There is one admonition in reference to the economy of the CommiUeM 
Institution which it behoves all Committees to keep constantly in ^^^ ^SS 
view : whatever the Society professes to do, see that it be done really, ***® paWic 
and in good faith. It is too common to find Institutions promising their institntions 
subscribers all the usual privileges, which, however, upon close scrutiny, ^^nammi 
resolve themselves into a cheerless apartment with a bench or two, 
called the Reading-room; a Library, consisting of a few scores of books, 
which offer no allurement to the ordinary mind, and are only accessible 
at inconvenient periods; a Class or two, in which very little can be 
learned, the Teachers being incompetent, listless, or irregular, and the 
pupils quite indifferent about their attendance or their studies ,* and 
Lectures, which, whatever their merits or faults, are incapable of 
awakening curiosity enough to attract an audience. Such an Institution 
—and we have known many such — is merely an imposition ; it is often 
worse than useless, and obstructs the formation of something better. 
Committees, then, must regard it as a duty of paramount importance 
to see that an Institution fulfils its promises, and this with constancy, 
punctuality, and earnestness. 

Another element of prosperity is continuous publicity. However importaaoa 
obvious the advantage of any new invention, it fails to excite attention ^ P"^^*f' 
or to obtain general adoption unless it is brought prominently before the 
public, and this is more particularly the case with an Institution which 
enlists the sympathies of those only who are desirous of self-improve- 
ment and makes little or no claim on popular prejudices — which offers 
no inducement to the mere pleasure seeker, but demands some amount, 
however small, of self-sacrifice and self-denial. The nearest local news- 
paper should be appealed to for the insertion of paragraphs as often as 
possible, and the prospectus of the Institution, stating terms, advantages 
&c., with the programme of lectures and other proceedings, should be 
printed on a neat card and exhibited wherever practicable. The in- 
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habitants should be continaously reminded of the existence of the 
Institution, with its objects and means of obtaining them. 
SoiRBis. The periodical gatherings which, under the name of Soirees, have 
Useful for become so common, besides offering a means of publicity to the Institu- 
SSendiy^ "to^ tion, and for giving a popular statement of its claims to attention, have 
♦^^^o'^' the further and most signal merit of promoting friendly social intercourse 
among the members. As it is customary to permit friends to take 
tickets on these occasions, a brief statement of the terms and benefits 
of the Institution, placed in the most familiar and popular point of 
Suggested view, should always be introduced. The addresses at these assemblies 
mentoln. being usually confined to strictly institutional topics, they are apt to 
become tiresome from want of variety of interest ; this could be avoided 
in a great measure by the presentation of the Certificates and Prizes 
gained at the Examinations, and by arranging to have a few short papers 
on subjects of Science, Literature, History, or Travel. Many gentlemen 
possessed of considerable information, who would shun speaking on 
educational generalities, would be enabled to select some subject that 
would be novel and interesting to a mixed auditory, and most agreeably 
^in ^ ^*^" ^^®^sify the proceedings. The services of a vocalist, a party of glee 
singers, or a band, ai'e sometimes put in requisition, and quite unobjec- 
tionably, if they do not engross an evening designed for intellectual 
exercise and recreation. Headings from the poets are often introduced 
at Soirees, and generally with much satisfaction, always premising that 
ijrequent they are tolerably well done. It is worthy of consideration whether 
TOTOmottog more frequent meetings of a social character might not be held with 
teroouneand great advantage : in many places such assemblies might take place about 
SJJSSon. ^' o^c® ^ month. We do not propose the formidable preparations that 
usually belong to a Soiree, but a simple meeting of the members and 
their friends, when some provision being made among themselves for 
affording instruction and entertainment, a few select topics might 
become the subject of conversational discussion. 
ExovR- Among the more social proceedings of Institutions, may be noticed 
excursions to localities interesting from artistic or historical charac- 
teristics, or natural beauties. When these can be arranged at small 
expense, they may be rendered highly interesting ; they greatly conduce 
to friendly intercourse, and may be made the means of imparting usefril 
information. 
MtrssuMs. General -Museums occupy so much space for the proper display of a 
Too cosily Collection, and incur so much expense in the fitting of cases, that they 
JStu^L^" require to be commenced with great circumspection. The illustration 
of local Geology may, perhaps, however, be admissible in most Institu- 
tions, and special conditions of aid or resources may determine the 
devoting attention and funds to such a department ; but it must always 
be very carefully considered before it is called into existence. 
Building. The want of proper accommodation in which to carry on the several 
departments of a Mechanics' Institute is, perhaps, one of the greatest 
difficulties which has had to be encountered in the establishment 
and management of such Institutions. In some instanccsi no doubt, 
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there is a want of appreciation of the advantages to be gained 
by the acquisition of knowledge, and the cultivation of the mental 
faculties, and in some others a difficulty in obtaining competent 
teachers, particularly for Elementary Classes ; but in the majority of 
instances these difficulties would be overcome if the Institute possessed 
a building adapted to its requirements. 

It is not alone desirable that the proposed cost of a building should 
be ascertained in order that the required funds should be obtained ; it is 
of equal importance that the structure should be adapted to the pur- 
poses of the Institute, in order that the operations of the several depart- 
ments may be carried out as fully and efficiently as possible. It is 
through inattention to this point that in some places buildings have 
been erected which are but imperfectly suited for the objects in view, 
and the money expended has thus to a certain degree been wasted, 
whilst in a few instances the cost has been considerably greater than 
was absolutely necessary if due judgment had been exercised in the 
arrangement and construction, and the style of architecture. 

Perhaps one of the most prominent faults is that of erecting a ciass-rooms 
spacious Lecture Hall, with Keading-room and Library, while little or {j^ct^-iukU? 
very inadequate provision id made for the accommodation of Classes, 
although Class-instruction should occupy the first place, as being one 
of the most important instruments by which the great object of social 
amelioration is to be accomplished, and mental and moral cultivation 
promoted. A Lecture Hall is, doubtless, a great advantage, but as a 
means of usefulness it is subordinate to a commodious Beading-room, 
well warmed and lighted, which might prove a counter attraction to the 
inducements which too often tempt young men to neglect mental culti- 
vation for idle, frivolous, and often vicious amusements. 

It is of the first importance that ample accommodation should be 
provided for Elementary Classes, and it is also highly desirable that, 
wherever practicable, rooms should be provided for the classes of a more 
advanced character, and those which are conducted upon the principle of 
mutual improvement. It has often been found that a good Class-room has 
been one of the chief inducements for the formation of a good class, whilst 
on the other hand the want of it has been the main, if not the only, 
obstacle to a class being formed. The desire for improvement is not 
always sufficiently powerful to induce the youth to submit to the 
inconveniences arising from the want of proper accommodation. 

If a Lecture-hall be erected of moderate size, it might be used for sho of 
the purposes of a Class-room when not occupied for Lectures. It might i^cture-hau. 
not only be adapted for Elementary Classes, but especially for the 
practice of vocal music. Its size should, however, be appropriate to 
the number of the population in the town or village, so as not greatly 
to exceed ordinary requirements. 

Another most important point for consideration is the choice of a site, choice of 
which should by all means be in a central situation, as convenient as ^^* 
possible for the great majority of the inhabitants, and with a good 
frontage, so as to make it a prominent object in the locality. If the 
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Committee have to purchase land, they had much better pay a little 
higher price for a good sitttation than erect a building in an obscure or 
inconvenient place. After the fatigues of the day's labour, there is 
rarely a very strong inclination to go far for mental improvement. 
Besides this, a Beading-room, well situate, may prove a great attraction 
to many quarterly subscribers, and a still further advantage is the 
publicity afforded by a prominent building, which is almost indispensable 
to success. At the same time it is most desirable to avoid a position where 
there is much noise, and where there may be frequent assemblages of 
people ; as it is obvious that such a locality will occasion great dis. 
turbance of study, and often divert the attention of well meaning 
young men from the quiet occupation of the Institute, to join more 
exciting scenes elsewhere. 

There are, however, many places in which no difficulty will be 
experienced in obtaining the grant of a site from the owner of land in 
the locality. A building for such a purpose, erected with some regard 
to taste, would prove an ornament to the town or village, and the gift 
of the required land would be but an appropriate act of munificence on 
the part of a wealthy proprietor of the soil. In order to facilitate such 
grants, the Legislature has afforded special facilities by the Act of the 
17th and 18th Victoriae, chapter 112, entitled "The Literary and 
Scientific Institutions Act, 1854." By the first section of this Act, 
Gnmt of « Any person in England, Wales, and Ireland, being seised in fee 
simple, fee tail, or for life, of and in any manor or lands of freehold, 
copyhold, or customary tenure, and having the present beneficial 
interest therein, may grant, convey, or enfranchise, by way of gift, sale, 
or exchange, in fee simple, or for a term of years, any quantity not 
exceeding one acre of such land, whether built upon or not, as a site 
for any such Institution as hereinafter described." 

By subsequent sections, power to convey land is given to Trustees 
in possession, and also to Corporations, ecclesiastical or lay, and any 
officers, justices of the peace, trustees, or commissioners, holding land 
for public, ecclesiastical, parochial, charitable, or other purposes or 
objects. 

By the 13th section of the Act, the following is given as a form of 

grant or conveyance : — 

Ponn of « l^ (yr 'vee, [or the Corporate title of a corporation] under the autho* 

onTcyanoe. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ passed in the eighteenth year of the Beign of Her Majesty 

Queen Victoria, intituled <* An Act to afford greater Facilities for the 

Establishment of Institutions for the promotion of Literature and 

Science and the Fine Arts, and to provide for their better Begulation," 

do hereby freely and voluntarily, and without any valuable consideration 

[or do in consideration of the sum of to me, or us, or the said 

paid], grant and convey [add, if necessary ^ enfranchise] 

to all [description of the premises] and all [my, or our, or the 

right, title, and interest of the ] to and in the same and every 

part thereof, to hold unto and to the use of the corporation and 

their successors, or of and his or their [heirs or executors or 
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administrators or successors], for the purposes of the said Act, and to 
be applied as a site for and for no other purpose whatever ; 

such to be under the management and control of [set 

forih the mode in which and the persons hy whom the Institution is to be 
managed and directed : in cases where the land is purchased, exchanged, 
or demised, usual covenants or obligations for title may be added,"] In 
witness whereof the conveying and other parties have hereunto set 
their hands and seals, [or seals only, as the case may be] this 
day of . Signed, sealed, and delivered by the said 

in the presence of of ." 

And no bargain and sale or delivery of seisin shall be requisite in 
any conveyance intended to take effect under the provisions of this 
Act, nor more than one witness to the execution by the conveying party. 

The Act above referred to, together with the Act of 6th and 7th 
Victorise, chapter 36, which exempts such Institutions from liability to 
rates, with notes and index, and an introduction containing a com- 
mentary upon both Acts, and all the decisions of the Courts of Law, 
in the construction of the Exempting Act, by W. G. Lumley, Esq., 
has been published by Messrs. Knight and Co., Fleet Street, London, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Wherever the want exists, and the necessity is felt of a building for dawim'*'*^ 
the purposes of the Institute, the Committee should take into careful ^^'^^^^^ 
consideration the kind and extent of accommodation that will be 
required, and also the amount of funds which they will probably be 
able to obtain. In making the latter estimate they must not look too 
closely at keeping within the margin, but feel satisfied that they 
may commence the work when they have raised at least three-fourths 
of the calculated cost. The ceremony which ordinarily accompanies 
the opening of a new building, may help to augment the fund ; a 
Bazaar or an exhibition of Fine Arts and Manufactures may prove a 
valuable assistance, but, above all, there should be an active canvass 
of every inhabitant of the locality, in order that all may have an 
opportunity of sharing in the good work. For this purpose one or 
more Sub-committees should be appointed, and no means left untried to 
raise the required sum. 

As very much depends on the energy and perseverance with which ftmd^^**"*^ 
the canvass is conducted, and the various other means of raising funds 
are carried out, it will often prove advantageous, when a suitable 
individual can be found, to secure his services by a proper remuneration 
to take the general management of the Building Fund, as the Agent or 
Secretary to the Committee appointed for the pm*pose. His exertions 
need not interfere with those of the members of the Committee, but 
would most materially promote them and enhance their success. 

Having decided upon the erection of a building and the extent of styia of 
expenditure to be incurred, the next step will be the choice of a site 
and the selection of a design the best adapted as far as possible to the 
requirements of the Institute. In fixing upon a style of exterior, 
convenience should not be sacrificed to architectural beauty, but with 
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fair proportions of outline and some regard to effect, that style shotild 
be chosen which will inyolve the least outlay. To be inexpensive the 
walls need not be plain, but by a judicious arrangement of material, 
whether in brick or rough-faced blocks of stone, a picturesque effect 
may be produced far more in keeping with the streets of a small town 
or village than by the more costly but less effective stone carving 
required in pretentious imitations of Grecian or Italian buildings. 
Reading- After the more important feature of Class-rooms especial attention 
should be paid to the Keading-room. It should be spacious, lofty, well 
lighted by day and night, well ventilated, and also well warmed in the 
winter season, so as to render it in every respect as comfortable and 
convenient as the means of the Institution will allow. For seats, 
chairs are in general preferable to benches, but the latter may be placed 
round the walls, and where many newspapers are read it would be 
advisable to have a separate room for them in the evenings, so as not to 
interfere with the quiet study of books and magazines. For heating, 
an open fire-place is desirable from its presenting a more cheerful 
appearance than either hot air or water pipes, and also from its causing 
a more complete ventilation. It is also desirable wherever practicable 
to have the Reading-room on the ground floor of the building, so as to 
be easy of access, and with double doors to prevent noise and the rush 
of cold air from the outside. 

Libraiy. T^^^ Library should, if possible, be in a separate room, with a 

communication from the Beading-room, and if it can be lighted from 
the top the whole surfSace of the walls may be rendered available for 
book-shelves. 

Lecture-hau, The Lecture-hall may be most advantageously lighted by rings of 
gas jets in the ceiling, termed sun-lights. With chimneys above them, 
tiie vapour from the gas is carried away, by which the ventilation of 
the room is accomplished, and the light being equally diffused there is 
no distressing effect on the eye from its brilliancy. The means of 
ingress and egress should be as ample as possible, with a separate 
access to the platform, and it would also be desirable to have a chimney 
shaft at the back by which the fumes from chemical experiments may 
be carried off. 
Committee The Committee-room should be fitted with shelves and closets, so 

^^°^ that papers, documents, and account books may be kept in order, and 

available for reference. But in small Institutions the Library may be 
used for the meetings of the Committee. It may, however, be remarked 
that it is very desirable that the business be transacted in the same 
room, and also at regular periods and at a fixed hour. 

In the construction of the building, attention should be paid to the 

VentiiatioiC requisite facilities for drainage, ventilation, an ample supply of water, 

^' and the laying of pipes for gas, &c., as well as making provision for 

water-closets, lavatories, &c. 

Entnm ^^ *^® arrangement of the Class-rooms there should be entrances not 

only distinct from the approaches to the Beading-room and Lecture- 
hall, but also separate for male and female pupils. The walls of all 
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the rooms should be finished in plain stucco of as hard material as 
possible, so as not to be rendered unsightly by the touch. 

The fittings may be mostly of deal varnished, except chairs and ^i**i»w» 
tables, which should be plain and strong. In the Class-rooms should 
be racks for drawing boards, slates, &c., closets for class books and 
apparatus, and black boards for lessons. In the Lecture-hall there 
should be a large black board for diagrams, and framework on which to 
suspend illustrations, and in front of the platform should be a large 
table. Amongst other requirements are pegs for hats and coats both 
in the Class-rooms and Keading-room, and stands for umbrellas. 

The desks and forms in the Class-rooms should be movable, so that 
they may serve for tables and seats in the Lecture-hall for a tea- 
festival, and for which additional facilities should be given by the 
erection of ovens, boilers, &c., in the lower part of the building. 

It would also be desirable to have one of the Class-rooms fitted with 
furnace, flue, &c., so that it might be used by a Class for the study of 
chemistry and the performance of experiments. 
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LAWS EEUTIK6 TO MANAGEMETT OP EfSnTUTIONa 

By the Act of 17th and 18th Yictori», diapter 112, passed in 
August, 18M, and entitled ^ An Act to afford greater &cilities for the 
EstahlishmeDt of Institutions for the Promotion of Literature and 
Science and the Fine Arts, and to proTide lor their hetter Regulation," 
provision is made for resting the personal property of the Instituticm 
in the goTcming body, which has thereby the advantage of a 
Corporation. By Section 20 it is provided that 

Where any Institution shall be incorporated, and have no provision 
applicable to the personal property of such Institution, and in all cases 
where the Institution shall not be incorporated, the money, securities 
for money, goods, chattels, and personal e£fects belonging to the said 
Institution, and not vested in trustees, shall be deemed to be vested for 
the time being in the governing body of such Institution, and in all 
proceedings, civil and criminal, may be described as the moneys, 
securities, goods, chattels, and effects of the governing body of such 
Institution by their proper title. 

By Section 21 it is enacted that the Institution may sue or be sued in 
the name of the president, chairman, principal secretary, or clerk, as 
shall be determined by the rules, but if no officer has been named, the 
governing body may appoint one for the occasion, and a claimant may 
sue the president or chairman. 

By Sections 22 and 23 suits may be continued, notwithstanding a 
change of officers, and judgments may be enforced against the property 
of the Institution. 

By Section 24 penalties for breach of any bye-law confirmed by a 
majority of three-fifths of the members present at a special meeting, 
may be recovered in any local court; and any member in arrear of 
subscription, or who shall detain any property of the Institution, or 
injure or destroy it, may be sued in like manner. By Section 26 
members are liable to prosecutions in respect of criminal offences 
committed by them against the property of the Institution, in the same 
manner as strangers. 

Subsequent Sections of the Act make provision for alterations in the 
constitution of the Institution, and for a dissolution which can only 
be done with the consent of three-fifths of the members, but no 
property shall be distributed amongst the members. It shall be given 
to some other Institution, to be determined by the members at the time of 
the dissolution, or in default thereof by the Judge of the County Court. 

It will thus be seen that ample provision has been made by the 
legislature for protecting the property of an Institute, and preserving 
that which has been contributed voluntarily for the promotion of 
Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts to its legitimate uses. This 
should of itself be an additional inducement to many to lend their 
aid to the raising of such an indispensable adjunct as a commodious 
building adapted to the purposes of the Institute, because they may feel 
secure that their contributions cannot, without an infringement of the 
law, be devoted to other purposes. 



A FORM OF RFLES 

BUOOXBTXD rOS THX MANAOXXXNT OV 

MECHANICS' INSTITUTES 



I. This Institution shall be entitled the Mechanics' Institute, 

the objects of which shall be the instruction and improvement of its 
members, by 

1st — Classes for elementary instruction, and for the cultivation of 

definite branches of study. 
2nd. — A Library for circulation. 
3rd. — A Keadino-room supplied with periodical publications, 

books for reference, maps, engravings, &c. 
4th. — ^Lectures or Papers on interesting moral, literary, or 

scientific subjects. 

II. That anything calculated to encourage irreligion or immorality 
shall be rigidly excluded from all discussions and proceedings, and all 
questions connected with controversial theology, party politics, or 
subjects likely to excite angry feelings, shall be strictly prohibited. 

III. The Institute shall be under the management of a President, 

. . ,. Vice-presidents, a Treasurer, an Honorary Secretary, and 

members of Committee, to be elected at a General Meeting of the 
members. 

IV. Each member of the Committee must have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and have been a subscriber at least six months 
previously. He must be nominated in writing to the Secretary ten 
days previously to the election by a subscriber of similar standing, and 
the names of members so nominated shall be exhibited in the Keading- 
room for one week previous to the election. In the event of the number 
of persons nominated being greater than the vacancies to be filled, the 
election shall take place by ballot. Each member present at the meeting 
shall deliver a list of the candidates he votes for, not exceeding the 
number to be elected, to two scrutineers who shall be chosen at the 
commencement of the proceedings, and whose report to the Chairman, 
shall be final. If the votes for two or more candidates are equal, the 
chairman shall have a casting vote. 

y. A list of the members and subscribers eligible to serve on the 
Committee shall be exhibited in the Beading-room one month before 
any election of officers. 

VI. The Institute shall consist of Honorary members pa3ring One 
Guinea or upwards yearly, or being donors of Five Guineas or upwards ; 
of Ordinary members paying 28. 6d. a quarter or lOs. a year and 
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upwards ; and of weekly members above 14 years of age paying — Males 
3d., and Females 2d. a week : but no member paying less than 2s. 6d. 
a quarter or being under 18 years of age shall have the privilege of 
voting at a General Meeting. Subscribers of One Guinea or upwards 
yearly shall have the privilege of nominating a pupil of any of the 
classes, who shall be admitted on payment of only one penny a week. 

VII. The property of the Institute shall be vested in .... Trustees, 
appointed by the Committee, and approved of at a General Meeting of 
the members ; the Trustees to hold such property for the sole benefit of 
the Institute, so long as it shall continue in existence ; and in the event 
of its dissolution by the vote of a General Meeting, or the want of 
BufBlcient subscriptions for the space of one year, the Trustees shall have 
the power, after the payment of debts, to transfer it to any Institute of 
similar character that may be formed in this town, and the members of 
which shall agree to accept it upon the same conditions. And no 
dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money, or books, &c., shall be made 
unto or between any of the members or subscribers of the Institution. 
In the event of the death, or the removal from the neighbourhood of any 
of the Trustees, the Committee shall have power to fill the vacanciesi 
subject to the approval of a General Meeting. 

VIII. Every person on becoming a member of the Institute shall pay 
sixpence as an admission fee, and shall receive a ticket entitling him or 
her to all the advantages of the Institute, and no member shall be 
entitled to admission to the Lectures, Reading-room, Library, Classes, 
or Meetings, unless he produce his ticket if required. 

IX. Any weekly member may, on leaving his ticket at the Institute, 
discontinue his subscription, and renew it at a future time on the pay- 
ment of sixpence as a re-admission fee ; but any member retaining his 
ticket must pay all arrears of subscriptions before he can be entitled to 
the advantages of the Institute. 

X. Any member intending to withdraw from the Institute shaU give 
notice to the Secretary before the expiration of the term for which he 
has subscribed, and if he fail to do so, he shall be considered a member 
for the ensuing quarter, and shall be liable for the payment of his 
subscription. 

XL Should any member lose his ticket, he may obtain another on pay- 
ment of one penny. The tickets are not transferable, and any member 
lending his ticket to another person for the purpose of introducing him 
to any portion of the Institute, shall pay a fine of two shillings and 
sixpence, and for the second offence be expelled. 

XII. The Committee shall meet at least once a month for the transac- 
tion of general business, but shall have no power to act unless three 
members be present. They may, however, appoint Sub-Committees for 
the management of the several departments of the Institute. 

XIU. The Committee shall have power to appoint a Librarian who 
shall have the charge of the books in the Library and the care of the 
Reading-room. He may also receive subscriptions and fees for admission 
to Lectures, &c., under the supervision of the Secretaiy. 
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XrV. The Committee shall also have power to appoint a person to 
collect subscriptions and canvass for new members, and to fix the amount 
of remuneration for his serrices, and also to appoint such other officers and 
servants as they may deem necessary for the purposes of the Institution. 

XV. All subscriptions and other payments to the Institute shall be 
made to the Secretary, the Librarian, or the Collector, and having been 
entered in a book kept for the purpose, shall be paid by the Secretary to 
the Treasurer, who shall keep a Cash book, containing an account of all 
receipts and payments, which shall be laid before the Committee at each 
monthly meeting. No payment above the amount of £2 shall be made 
without an order from the Committee. 

XYI. A General Meeting of the members shall be held on the first 

day in February in each year, when the Secretary shall read a 

report containing a statement of the progress of the Institute during the 
preceding year, the amounts of receipts and payments, the number of 
members, the number and subjects of lectures delivered, the condition of 
the classes, the state of the library, and other matters ; the officers of 
the Institute shall be elected, and other business transacted ; but no 
alteration of the Rules shall be made unless notice of the proposed 
alteration be sent to each member one month at least before the meeting 
be held. 

XVil. All voting at a General Meeting shall be in the first instance 
by a show of hands, and if it appear doubtful to the chairman, or any 
three members, upon which side is the majority, he or they may demand 
a division ; the chairman shall appoint tellers and their decision shall 
be final ; but a ballot may be demanded by five members at any stage of 
the proceedings before a division. In the event of an equal number of 
votes on each side, the question shall be decided by the casting vote of 
the chairman. 

XVIII. At each Annual Meeting shall be elected two auditors of the 
accounts, in the same manner and from such members as are eligible to 
serve on the Committee. 

XIX. The accounts of the Institution shall be made up once in every 
year, and, together with all books of accounts, orders, bills, receipts, 
vouchers, and other documents relating thereto, shall be laid before the 
auditors one week before the Annual Meeting. 

XX. The Library shall be open for the issue and exchange of books 
every . . . .day and. . . .day, from . . . . to . . . .o'clock. Any member not 
returning a book, or defiEUsing or injuring it, shall be liable to make good 
the damage to the satisfaction of the Committee. 

XXI. The Committee shall have power to make rules for the issue 
and renewal of books, and to levy fines for the breach of such rules ; 
and no member shall be entitled to any book until he shaU have paid all 
fines which he may have incurred. 

XXII. No person shall have more than one book at a time, except 
that when a work consists of more than one volume he may take out 
the set on condition of returning the whole within the period allotted 
for keeping the first volume. 

D 
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XXIII. Members may enter their names for any book, and shall be 
entitled to it in succession as their names are entered, but no person's 
name can be entered for more than one book at one time. 

XXIV. All books on being receiyed shall be marked with the stamp 
of the Institute, and shall lie on the table of the Reading-room one 
month before they are allowed to circulate. 

XXV. The Reading-room shall be open every day from to 

o'clock. All members of the Institute shall have free admission, and 
strangers, not resident in the town, may be admitted on the payment of 
one penny for each visit, but no part of the Institute shall be open on 
Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

XXVI. A book shall be kept in the Reading-room^ in which members 
may enter the title, price, &c., of any book, periodical, &c., which they 
may desire to bo purchased for the Institute, and may make any sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Institute ; but every entry shall be 
signed by the member making it. 

XXVII. The Committee shall have power to expel any member or- 
class-pupil for misconduct, subject to an appeal to the next Generai 
Meeting. 

XXVIII. All donations to the Institute shall be devoted to the* 
increase of the Library, or some other special purpose, such as the 
erection of a building for the purposes of the Institute. 

XXIX. Every member of the Institute desirous of entering any of the 
classes, shall pay, in addition to his subscription, such sum per quarter 
or per week, if required, as may be ordered by the Committee. Should 
any of the members desire to form a class, they shall enter their names 
in a list to be exhibited in the Reading-room for the entry of additional 
names, and the Committee may make regulations for establishing and 
conducting the proceedings of such class. Each clasB shall keep 
minutes, and make a report of its proceedings to the Committee at 
each monthly meeting. Persons not members of the Institution may be 
admitted to attend any class or classes on such terms as the Committee 
may determine. 

XXX. A Special General Meeting of the members shall be summoned 
by the Secretary on the written requisition of the President, of three 
Members of the Committee, or of ten Members of the Institute, stating 
the object of the meeting, and notice shall be given at least seven days 
before the time appointed, by posting the same in the rooms of the 
Institute. No business shall be entered upon at any Special Meeting 
but that for which it has been sunmioned. 

XXXI. The Committee shall have power to make a charge on 
members and others for admission to Lectures, &c., where any additional 
expense has been incurred. 

XXXII. The Committee shall have power to make such bye-laws and 
regulations as may be needed, which shall be binding until the next An- 
nual Meeting, and should any case occur which is not provided for by any 
of the rules, it shall be determined by the Committee. A copy of the 
bye-lawsmust be exhibited in the Reading-room, Library, Class-rooms, &c. 
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XXXIII. The Institute shall not be dissolved without the consent of 
at least nine-tenths of the members of six months' standing present at 
two General Meetings to be called expressly for the purpose, with an 
interval of not less than three months, and of which special notice shall 
be sent to each member at least three months before each meeting, and 
notices exhibited in every room belonging to the Institute, as well as 
outside the building. 



LIBRARY BOOKKEEPING. 

Every work admitted to the Library should immediately be entered 
in a Stock Book to consist of a numerical list, the number to be the 
same as that given in the Catalogue. It will be convenient to record at 
least the following particulars : — 

A quarto book will suffice for this purpose, and it will be foimd 
advantageous to have both the horizontal and vertical lines ruled at the 
stationer's. 

In placing books on the shelves it will seldom be practicable in small 
libraries, to keep the subjects locally classified without much waste of 
space, as the variety of sizes in which works are published would 
render it necessary to appropriate a set of shelves to each department 
of literature, adapted to all sizes from 18mo. to folio. But if it be 
thought desirable to adopt local classification, the numbering must be 
modified accordingly. 

Whatever plan is adopted should be of a kind to admit of an indefinite 
extension of the Library without producing confusion in the books. It 
may be taken as a general rule, that in small libraries confined to one 
room, it is not expedient to maintain a local classification of subjects, 
although it may be practicable, and, perhaps, advantageous, in placing 
the nucleus or first collection of books on the shelves, to group them by 
their subjects. Subsequently, the size of a book determines its place, 
and it will be found convenient to keep shelves available for each size, 
as 18mo., 12mo., and foolscap 8vo., demy Svo., royal 8vo., 4to., and 
folio, the two last occupying the lowest shelves. With the exercise 
of a little care and foresight this will be easily carried out. 

The most useful register of the circulation of books consists of a 
numerical list with a certain space for the issues, thus : — 



G. 
14 Days. 


JOHNSON'S WORKS. 
4 Vols. 


654. 
5. 6. 7. 


Mem- 
ber's 
No. 


Member's Name. 


Date of 
Issue. 


Date of 
Return. 


Mem- 
ber's 
No. 


Member's 
Name. 


Date of 
Issue. 


Date of 
Betum. 


239. 


B. Blake, vols. 1, 2. 


13/6/63 


24/6/63 











d2 
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In the head line the letter to the left hand represents the sign of the 
class the work belongs to, say G. general literature, and is useful in 
making tables of circulation, ** 14 days'' is the time allowed for reading 
it. The right hand corner contains the No. of the book in the catalogue. 

The advantage of this form of book over one in which the work is 
entered to the member's name, is, that in the former case the person in 
possession of a book may be discovered at once, in the latter all the 
entries may have to be examined to attain the same result. In some 
large libraries double entry is adopted, the second book consisting of an 
alphabetical list of the readers ; it is useful to verify the number and 
name in the Register, and checks the irregularity of members obtaining 
more works than the rules permit. The only entry it requires is the 
number of the book, and this may be cancelled by a cross when the 
work is returned. 

As fines are incurred it will be convenient to record them in a Fine 
Book, entering the member's name, the amount of the fine, and the date 
when incurred. 

In cataloguing books, the title of the work should uniformly precede 
the author's name, the number of volumes follow, and then the date. 

No. Vols. Date. 

344 Wealth of Nations. Smith, Adam. 2 1824 

In some instances the press mark or place of the book is also 
inserted— 344 A 5 Wealth, &c., but this is generally superfluous, unless 
the shelves are accessible to all the members, a practice of great incon- 
venience. The librarian soon becomes familiar with the localities of 
the works most in request, and when at a loss, his library register gives 
him the information. If this is printed no alteration in the places of 
the books can be made, however desirable, without creating perpetual 
confusion between the printed and actual places. It is, however, very 
convenient to insert in each book its number and press mark. Also 
a brief summary of the library Bye Laws, which can be printed on neat 
tickets pasted in the cover. Books should also be stamped with the 
name of the Institution. 

A very excellent plan has been adopted at DarUngton Mechanics' 
Institution. A thin board, about 15 inches high, is placed upright 
before the Librarian. Upon it are the numbers of all the books 
arranged in vertical columns. One to 100, — 101 to 200, and so on, so 
that the tens and units of each hundred are in a horizontal line, and, 
therefore, easily found by the eye. In every number is a small hole, 
and on each book being taken from the library, a small brass-headed 
nail is placed in the hole of that number. On each book being returned, 
the nail is taken from the hole, and placed in a tray at the bottom to be 
used again. The advantage of this plan is that the state of the circula- 
tion may be seen almost at a glance, and any member requiring a book 
may ascertain, by looking at the board, whether it is in circulation. 
Books needing repair have a nail placed in the hole with a small collar 
of blue paper, and those for reference only have a collar of red paper. 
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Those books only, the numbers of which have the holes empty, are free 
for circulation. 

Bespoke Book. — In libraries where many books are much in 
request, and members are anxious to secure the opportunity of per- 
using them, it is convenient to have a bespoke book, so that each 
member who has entered lii> request may be supplied in turn. It is 
also advisable to have a book in the Heading-room always accessible to 
the members, in which entries should be made of any book which 
a member wishes to be procured, stating the title, price, and name of 
the publisher. Any suggestions for the improvement of the Institute, 
or complaints, might also be made in this book, which should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee at every meeting. Every entry should be 
signed by the member making it, and also by such other members as 
are favourable to its adoption. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PRICED CATALOGUE. 



The foUowiug Catalogue has been compiled to assist the Committees 
of Institutions in the selection of works for the Library, and being 
classified, it will facilitate the equitable distribution of the funds among 
the several departments of literature and science ; and it may be 
suggested that in the formation of a Library, on however small a scale, 
it is eminently desirable that all the great sources of knowledge should 
be represented. A glance at the following pages will show that the 
numerous cheap reprints of standard works, and the variety of recent 
productions oflfered at moderate prices, render this quite practicable. 

A few suggestions are subjoined relative to the selection and mode of 
purchasing books : — 

SELECTION OF BOOKS. 

1st. Informing the nucleus of a Library, a pretty full list should be 
prepared, and, having always in view the :^nds at disposal, a selection 
should be made of sterling works referring to each head. This secured, 
if possible with some surplus, the latter should be applied to procure a 
good supply of works likely to interest the general reader, and to meet 
the popular demand ; these may generally be referred to Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, Poetry, and works of Imagination, the last to be 
chosen with great circumspection. 

2ad. Additions to a Library, — In making additions it is always well 
to look over the catalogue and note if there is any special deficiency, 
as this should be first supplied. The next aim should be to secure 
fulness, comprehensiveness, and depth, in the works in each depart- 
ment, taking those giving the most recent information or of the highest 
authority. The specialities of a locality should also be taken into 
account, and works of utility or interest relating to these should be 
procured. The taste of the readers, as evidenced by the class 'of works 
most read, should always be considerately catered for, care being 
taken that if those of lighter character are in undue request, more 
works presenting information or material for thought in a captivating 
form be selected. Pictorial illustrations, besides their intrinsic value, 
always enhance the attractiveness of a book. A book lying in the 
reading-room, in which members may recommend works for purchase, 
with the approval of the Committee, is advantageous. 

3rd. General considerations in connection with the selection of books: 

I. The character of the author, and reputation of the book. 
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II. Its date, which, with many^ works, entirely settles their value. 
This applies particularly to Chemistry and the cognate sciences, Electri- 
city, Electro-Magnetism, &c. ; the Steam Engine, Botany, Physiology, 
Philology, &c. : not in the like degree to mathematics, history, reli- 
gion, morals, &c. But it is a fact in connection with a book not to be 
lost sight of. 

III. The cost, — ^This should not be too closely considered in the for- 
mation or increase of a library in the instance of works giving the 
fullest information on the best authority. But as it will be necessary 
to supply many readers with the same class of works, it is absolutely 
necessary to purchase freely of the least costly, and those of more ele- 
mentary character, which can now be procured in every branch of 
knowledge, and are, indeed, often better adapted to the wants of the 
majority of readers than higher class works. 

IV. Popular Biography, Travels, History, Criticism, Fiction, &c., 
published at high prices, may commonly be procured in good condition, 
at a reduction of from 30 to 50 per cent., within a short time after 
their publication. This, however, is not the case with scientific works ; 
and, generally, those of the class referred to in II, seldom fall in price 
materially until they have become obsolete. 

V. In ordering books the price of the edition required should always 
be stated, and a duplicate of the order be preserved. 

VI. Any bookseller will give a discount from the published prices for 
cash ; but in purchasing a number of works, by allowing a little time to 
procure them, a much larger discount may be expected. 

VII. The Society of Arts imdertake the purchase of books on very 
favourable terms for the Institutions associated with it. 
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as of several dealers in new and second-hand books, of which the follow- 
ing is a list : — 

LONDON. 

Bohn, H. G., York Street, Covent Garden. 

Bull, Hunton, and Co., Holies Street, Cavendish Square. 

Dawson and Sons, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Hookham and Sons, Old Bond Street. 

Lumley, Edward, 514, New Oxford Street, 

Mudie, C. E., New Oxford Street. 

Reeves and Turner, 238, Strand. 

Weldon, John, Paternoster Row. 

WUlis and Co., 136, Sti^and. 

COUNTRY. 

Ash worth, B., Albion Street, Leeds. 
Brough, W., Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
Brough, W., Angel Street, Sheffield. 
Cadby, J. W., Birmingham. 
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Clifford, W., High Street, Exeter. 

Dearden, W., Nottingfaam. 

Fenteman and Sons, Boar Lane, Leeds. 

Hamer, J., 7, Briggate, Leeds. 

Hayes, Thomas, Palatine Buildings, Manchester. 

Hdditch, C. W., Market Place, HolL 

Howell, Edw., Church Street, Liverpool. 

Jeffireys, C. T., Baddiffe Street, Bristol. 

Kerslake, Thos., Bristol. 

Palmer, W., Leece Street, Liverpool. 

Butland, , Market Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sampson, John, Coney Street, York. 
Stark, J. M., Whitefriargate, Hull. 
Thompson and Co., Market Street, Manchester. 
Walker, H. W., Briggate, Leeds. 

The Department of Science and Art, South Kensington, will supply 
to any puhlic school a set of examples for teaching Drawing at a very 
reduced charge. The Lists also state where all Drawing Implements 
can he obtained. 

The works published by the National School Society, British and 
Foreign School Society, and Lish Society, may also be procured on very 
reasonable terms. 

In the following Catalogue the several publishers are distinguished 
by the letter after the price, according to the alphabetical list subjoined. 

LIST OF PUBLISHERS. 

A A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 

B Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

C H. G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 

D Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate Street, London. 

£2 W. and B. Chambers, Edinburgh and London. 

F Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly, London. 

Q Griffith and Farran, St. Paul's Church Yard, London. 

H Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Bow, London. 

I Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., do. do. 

K Hatchard and Sons, Piccadilly, London. 

L Houlston and Wright, Paternoster Bow, London. 

M Hurst and Blackett, Great Marlborough Street, London. 

H W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Bow, London. 

O Longman, Green, and Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 

P LoveU, Beeve, and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

8Macmillan and Co., Cambridge and London. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 
3 Religious Tract Society, Paternoster Bow, London. 
■p Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
XJ Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street, London. 

V Saunders, Ottley, and Co., Conduit Street, London. 
yf Smith, Elder, and Co., ComhiU, London. 

X Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 

Y Ward and Lock, Paternoster Bow, London. 
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PRICED OATALOGHJE. 
ARTS AND MAMUFAGTUBES. 

Animal and Vegetable Substances used in Arts and Manufactures, Ss. H 

Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, &c., by Love, 7s. 6d. O 

Book of Trades, 2s. X 

Caoutchouc and Gutta Percha, Is. 6d. X 

Chevreul on Colour, 5s. C 5s. U 

Cotton Manijfacture of Great Britain, 2 vols., 5s. each. C 

Denison's Clocks and Locks, 3s. 6d. A 

Dictionary of Calico Printing and Dyeing, 6s. N 

Dictionary of Trade and Trade Products, 7s. 6d. U 

Donovan's Domestic Economy, 2 vols., 7s. 

Dwellings for the Working Classes, 3s. B 

Great Facts — ^Popular History of Inventions, 3s. 6d. L 

Handbook of the Mechanical Arts, 6s. 6d. B 

Handbook of Turning, 7s. 6d. Y 

History of Printing, 2s. 6d. X 

Holland's Manufactures in Metal, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. O 

Illustrations of Trades, 4s. X 

Illustrations of Useful Arts and Manufactures, 4s. X 

Introduction to the Arts and Sciences, ds. 6d. C 

Iron, its History, Manufacture, &c., by William Fairbaim, 6s. A 

Lowndes' Engineer's Handbook, 5s. O 

Mineral Substances used in Manufactures, 2s. H 

Novelties, Inventions, and Curiosities, 2s. U 

Political Economy of Art, by J. Buskin, 2s. 6d. W 

Porter's Manufisustures of Porcelain and Glass, 3s. 6d. O 

Ship-building and Steam-ships, by B. Murray, 14s. A 

Porter's Manufacture of Silk, 3s. 6d. O 

Soyer's Modem Housewife, 7s. 6d. Simpkin 

Substances used as Food, Is. 6d. X 

The Steam Engine, by B. Scott Bum, 2s. Y 

The Steam Engine — its Construction, Action, and History, 49. 6d. H 

The Steam Engine, by Scott Bussell, 5s. A 

Ure's Philosophy of Manufactures, 7s. 6d. C 

Usefiil Arts and Manufactures — Textile Fabrics, 5s. X 

UseftQ Arts and Manufactures — Metals, Chemical Manufactures, 5s. X 

Useful Metals and their Alloys, 7s. 6d. L 



BIOORAPHT. 

Annals of the Poor, 2s. 6d. S 
Annals of Eminent Living Men, 2s. 6d. L 
Autobiography of Charles Y., 6s. 6d. O 
Biography and Criticism, 2s. U 
Biography Exemplary and Instractive, 2s. £ 
Boswell's life of Johnson, 4 vols., 10s. U 
Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides, ds. 6d. U 
Celebrated Caiildren of all Ages, 38. 6d. U 
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Cdttmi knil his CoDlamponriM, 7b, Bd. B 
Cf elopndia of FenuJe Biogn^h;, 6«. H 
Eniiiictit Mm ftnd Popular Books. Sa.' U 
KilraonlinftrfHin, Si, td. U 

ICulmorrliiiary Wiiiiii'u, is. CJ. U 

lIi-ro^A of Oio Liiboratory and Workshop, Ss. Od. U 

IlisUriral mhI liirntry Celebrities. 3i. M. E 

Ilomra uid Haunts of Uie BrilisU Poets, Si. fld. U 

Ilowanl ilie PliilnnthropUl, 9s, Od. X 

UTc of AlfriMl Uio tin>»[, lOa. S 

laR'of Dr.Ann.l.l lis. (1,1. L 

lift' of Edmrtl BuiiiGS, 3b, Od. O 

IJn>orAdininlBUk(<.aa.ed. F 

Ufi'of l*.M(l«.rv,'HonU.lfk.Ss. U 
Lifror Julio* On^r, UM. S 6R. U 
lifo ikf Rohwt X*\tA Clh-«, IVs. R 
Ufli> itiiil Vo.Ti^ii>!i of ColnubaB, Ss. Od. U 

Un> iif Oi>tnnp(«n, Is. Ss. Sims. 

Uft>of lli»KaTlor'DnnaonHld,as.Od. U 

Ufr of l<onl TtKinoHtli. as. (ui. U 

IJftior UenjMnin FrankJin, ls.4d. E 

litf nf Br, Johnson, by Boawell, 8 toIb,, 16s. C S toIs. 10b, U 

1.1(19 of tho Itukp of U*riborotigh, 9b. Od. U Is. 8d. X 

l.ifi' at N»pol*on Buoiupirte, 3s. Bd. V 

Ufrof li-nl N.lsiin, ^s. (!,l. U Ss. 8d. X 

rifr of Williwn Ponn. 7s. F 

IJfeiif Richard CffiurdeLion, 9to1s., Te. C 

UH» hT Itipbelieu, JSb. U 

IJfti «r Ofioi^ SWphenHon, by Smiles. 6s. R 

lite of Wnahington, by IrriOR, toIs., 13s. Bd., 3 vols., 8a. C 

latoof WellinBtor, S3. C Sb. Bd. U 

IJIhof Dr. Wolff, n^. V 

tivoB of Britiah Militftry Commanders, 3 »ols., 10s. 6d. O 

Uyos of Briliah Poets, 3 yols., 7s. O 

lives of British Statesmen, 7 vein., 34s, 6d. O 

Lives of Cfilebratad Admirals, Os. K 

lives of Kirly Writprs of Great Britain, 3s. fld. 

Lives of Foreign Stntasmen, S vols., l7s. fld. O 

Memoirs of Dnke of MarlborouRb, 3 vols.. lOs, Bd. C 

MtiD of the Time, 10a, Od. U 

Military Life of ■WaUingloQ, Ss. X 

Oliver Ooldsmitb, a Biography. 7s. fld. F 

OnrEientpinrs, Poor Hnd Rich, Ba. D 

Reminisoeocea of Scottish Life, 7s. Bd, EdmonstoD. 

Soltootdays of Eminent Men, fis. 'Lockwood. 

Self Help, by Smilas, Or, It 

Short Memoirs of Eminent M(!n, Is, Od. X 

Southey's Lives of British Admirala, vols., ITs. Bd. O 

Stories of Inventors and. Discoveries, 6s. Lockwood. 

Talesof the Great andBrave,4s. fld. K 

Walton's Lives, entire, 4s. X 

Will Adams, the First Eagluhman in Japan, lOt. fld. L 
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BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, &c. 

AgTienltnral Chemistry, 3s. U 

Agricultural Instructor, Is. Piper. 

Agricultural Tour in Belgium and Holland, 7s. O 

Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry, 2s. 3d. E 

Amateur Gardener's Year Book, 3s. 6d. A 

Book of Garden Management, 7s. 6d. N 

Botanical Rambles, by Bev. 0. A. Johns, 2s. X 

Botanist's Companion, 2s. 6d. A 

Carpenter's Vegetable Physiology, 6s. C 

Chemistry of the World, 6s. 

Cows and Dairy Husbandry, Is. Piper. 

Curiosities of the Vegetable Kingdom, 23. X 

Dictionary of Botanical Terms, 4s. H 

Economic Botany, 7s. 6d. U 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 6s. 6d. B 

Farm and Garden Essays, 3s. H 

Flower Garden, by George Glenny, Is. Piper. 

Flowers of the Field, 7s. X 

Garden Botany, 7s. 6d. U 

Garden Manual, Is. 6d. 

Garden that Paid the Bent, 2s. F 

Gardener's Annual, 2s. 6d. 

Gardener's Year Book, Is. 

Gardening for Children, 2s. X 

Geography of Plants, 7s. 6d. U 

Handbook of Farm Labour, Is. 6d. O 

Henslow's Botany, 3s. 6d. O 

Implements of the Farm, Is. Piper. 

In-door Gardening, Is. 6d. 

life of a Tree, 2s. 6d. X 

Monthly Gleanings from the Fieldand Garden, Ss. 6d. X 

Morton's Agricultural Hand-books, Is. 6d. O 

Out-door Gardening, Is. 6d. 

Outlines of Botany, 8s. 6d. A 

Parlour Gardener, 2s. 6d. Low. 

Popular Manual of Botany, Ss. 6d. A 

Potato, its History and Culture, Is. Piper. 

Rural Affairs, 2s. X 

Rural Architecture, Is. Piper. 

Science and Practice of Gardening, 3s. 

Scientific Farming made easy, 2s. 6d. U 

Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay Farm, Os. 6d. O 

The Cottage Garden, Is. A 

Tour Round my Garden, by A. Karr, 5s. U 

Vegetable Products of the World, 2s. 6d. U 

Wanderings through the Conservatories at Kew, 2s. X 

Wheat, its History and Cultivation, Is. Piper. 
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EDUCATION. 

Adyanced Prose and PoeticAl Reader, ds. A 

Arithmetio, Theoretic and Practical, 2$. £ 

Art of Extempore Speaking, 48. 6d. Bosworth. 

Bacon's NoYum Organum, 6s. C 

Bacon's Science of Memory explained, 3s. N 

Buildings for Mechanics' Institations, Is. Od. O 

Business Manners and Business Matters, 3s. 6d. N 

Cambridge University Local Examinations, 2s. each. T 

Civil Service Examinations, Guide to. Is. D 

Class-Book of English Prose, 4s. 6d. A 

Composition and Elocution, Is. L 

Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, 2 vols., 10s. C 

Elements of Arithmetic, Is. 6d. D 

Elements of Political Economy, 2s. D 

Elocution and Oratory, Is. D 

English Language in its Elements and Forms, 3s. dd. D 

English Language and Literature, 2s. £ 

Examiner^ Assistant, Is. 6d. G 

Grammar of the English Language, by Thos. Marsh. Simpkin. 

Handbook of the English Tongue, 5s. S 

Handbook of Mechanics' Institutes, 2s. O 

Hints on Elocution, Is. T 

Hints on Letter Writing, Is. 6d. L 

Home Tutor, 3s. 6d. Y 

Introduction to Logical Science, 4s. 6d. A 

Introduction to the History of English Literature, 28. A 

Johnson's Dictionary Abridged, 8s. T 

Labour among the Navvies, 2s. N 

Lectures on the English Language, 7s. 6d. R 

Lessons on Industrial Education, 2s. 6d. O 

Library Registers, Is. 6d. to 6s. X 

light, more light, by James Hole, 2s. 6d. O. Hamer, Leeds. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 2s. Qd. Knight, 

Manual of Algebra, Part I., 2s. 6d. O 

Manual of Arithmetic, by Galbraith and Haughton, 3s. 6d. O 

Manual of Civil Law, 3s. 6d. 

Manual of Dates, 12s. 6d. U 

Manual of Euclid, 2 parts each, 2s. 6d. O 

Manual of Plane Trigonometry, 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Political Science, 3s. 6d. O 

Mathematical Science, its Logic and Utility, 28. D 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge, 10s. O 

Mercantile Morals, a Book for Toung Men, 3s. 6d. N 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, 2s. O 

Origin and History of the English Language, 16s. Low. 

Origin and Progress of Language, lOd. S 

Papers and Discussions on Education, 2s. Faithful!. 

Pick, on Memory and Means of Improving it, 28. 6d. N 

Pleasant Pages, 6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. L 
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Popular Educator, 6 vols., 4s. 6d. each. D 

Practical Dictionary of Euglish Synonyms, 2s. T 

Practical Hints to Unpractised Lecturers, 8d. W. M. Educ. Union. 

Principles of Elocution, 2s. 6d. E 

Prize Essay on Mechanics' Institutes, hy J. Hole, 5s. O 

Prizes for Common Things, by Miss A. B. Coutts, Is. 6d. K 

Ragged Homes and How to Mend them, 3s. 6d. N 

Report of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes, Is. 

Rowton's Debater, 6s. 

Smart's Manual of Logic, 2s. 6d. 

Smart's Manual of Rhetoric, 2s. 

Smart's Practice of English Elocution, 5s. O 

Suggestive Hints for Secular Instruction, 2s. dd. H 

Tate's Philosophy of Education, 6s. 6d. O 

Teacher's Manual of Method, 3s. 6d. O 

Texts for Talkers, 3s. 6d. V 

Trench's English Past and Present, 4s. N 

Unto this Last, by John Ruskin, 3s. 6d. W 

Village Libraries and Reading Rooms, by Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 6d. H 

Webster's Dictionary, 16s. U 

Young Debater, Is. L 

Youth's Popular Educator, 8s. D 



GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, &c. 

Adventures of Ulysses, by Gbas. Lamb, Is. 6d. H 

African Kingdoms and Peoples, 4s. X 

Anson's Voyage Round the World, is. 6d. X 

Antarctic Regions, Summer in tho, 2s. X 

Arctic Regions and Polar Discoveries, 2s. 6d. U 

Arctic Regions and Whale Fishery, Is. 6d. S 

Arctic Regions, Winter in the, 2s. 6d. X 

Assyria, her Manners and Customs, 5s. X 

Australia and its Gold Regions, 2s. 6d. X 

Australia, its Scenery and Settlements, Is. 6d. S 

Australia, its Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, 38. 6d. i 

British Settlements in India, 4s. X 

Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia, 3s. 6d. A 

Brydon'8 Tour through Sicily, Is. 4d. E 

Bush life in Australia, 2s. 6d. R 

Campaigns of the British Army in America, 2s. 6d. R 

Chambers' Tour in Switzerland, Is. 6d. E 

China and Lower Bengal, by G. W. Cooke, 2s. 6d. U 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 5s. C 

Clarke's Travels in Russia, &c., 2s. 6d. E 

Contents and Teachings of the Catacombs at Rome, 2s. 6d. O 

Cook's Voyages and Discoveries, 5s. A 

Cooley's Maritime and Inland Discovery, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. O 

Crescent and the Cross, by Eliot Warburton, 5s. M 

Darien, by Eliot Warburton, 5s. M 
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Drake's Life and Voyages, 2s. 6d. K 

Egypt and the Holy Land, by Lord Lindsay, 5s. C 

Ford's Gatherings from Spain, 6s. B 

Forest Life in Norway and Sweden, 3s. 6d. U 

Four Years in Biitish Columbia and Vancouver Island, 16s. R 

General Treatise on Geography, 3s. E 

Guide Book for Yorkshire, 3s. A 

Handbook of Modem Geography, Maps, 6s. C 

Head's Rapid Journeys across the Pampas, 2s. 6d. R 

Herschel's Physical Geography, 7s. 6d. A 

Hill's Visit to Cairo, Palestine, &c. Is. 6d. X 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, &c., 2s. E 

Incidents of Travel in Greece, &c.. Is. lOd. E 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 5s. C 

Introductory Text Book to Physical Geography, Is, 9d. B 

Israel in Egypt, 5s. Seeley. 

Japan and its People, 5s. U 

Kitto's Account of Palestine, 2s. 6d, A 

Layard's Account of Nineveh, 5s., R 

Life on the Niger, 5s. V 

Molcom's Travels in the Burman Empire, Is. 6d. E 

Manners and Customs of India, 2s. 6d. R 

Manual of Ancient Geography, 6s, T 

Marco Polo's Travels, 5s. C 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, 10s. 

Missionary Researches in Southern Africa, by Livingstone, 21s. R 

Monuments of Ancient Egypt, 2s. X 

Morocco and the Moors, 2s. 6d. R 

Mountains of Scripture, 2s. 6d. X 

My Diary in India, by Dr. Russell, 2 vols,, 21s. U 

Narratives of Adventure and Shipwreck, 2s. 6d. E 

Narratives of Travellers in Africa, 5s. D 

Nineveh and Persepolis, Ss. 6d. I 

North Yorkshire, by J. G. Baker, Thirsk, 128. 

Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, Is. 8d. X 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 5s. 6d. O 

Physical Geography, by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 7s. 6d. A 

Pitcaim's Island, 2s. X 

Pompeii, its Past and Present State, 2 vols., 4s, 6d. Nattali. 

Rambles in the East, Is. 4d. X 

Rome and the Early Christians, 2s. E 

Sailings over the Globe, Is. 6d. D 

Shipwrecks and Adventures at Sea, 3s. X 

Something of Italy, 3s. 6d. E 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo, 5s. R 

Survey of Early Geography of Western Europe, 6s. P 

Ten Years in the United States, 9s. W 

Travels by Land and Sea, 3s. X 

Travels in Arctic Regions, Is. X 

Travels in the Holy Land, 2s. 6d. R 

Travels of Mungo Park, Is. 6d. E 
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Travels of Ids Pfeiffer, 6s. U 
Unprotected Females in Norway, 7s. 6d. U 
Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, &c., 7s. 6d. U 
Walter White's Month in Yorkshire, 4s. F 
Walter White's Walk to the Land's End, 4s. F 
Wayside Pictures through France, Holland, &c., 5s. U 
Whately's Ragged life in Egypt, 3s. 6d. N 
Working Man's Handbook to South Australia, Is. 6d. K 



HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, &c. 

Alison's History of Europe, 12 vols., 48s. B 

Alison's History of Europe, Epitome, 7s. 6d. B 

American History since the Union, 8s. 6d. Q 

Ancient Cities of the World, 3s. 6d. U 

Ancient History, 2s. 6d. E 

Battle of Waterloo, 5s. B 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 5s. C 

British Expedition to the Crimea, 14s. U 

Chronicles of the Crusaders, 5s. C 

Chronology of History, 3s. Cd. O 

Colossal Vestiges of the older Nations, 6s. 

Curiosities of History, by John Timbs, 2s. 6d. Lockwood. 

Eighteen Christian Centuries, by Eev. J. White, 7s. 6d. B 

Fall of the Boman Empiro (De Sismondi), 2 vols., 7s. 

Fall of Eome, 78. 6d. U 

Ferdinand and Isabella, by Prescott, 2 vols., 5s. U 

Gibbon's Boman Empire, 7 vols., 24s. 6d. C 

Great Battles of the British Army, 5s. U 

Great Cities of the Middle Ages, ds. Gd. U 

Great Sieges of History, 5s. U 

Grecian and Boman Antiquities, 2 vols., 7s. 

Guizot'8 History of Civilisation in Europe, 2s. 6d. E 

Half Hours of English History, 4s. 6d. U 

Historical and Critical Essays, 28. 6d. U 

Historical Essays by Lord Mahon, 5s. li 

Historical Sketch of India, 3s. S 

History of America, by Bancroft, 7 vols., 17s, 6d. U 

History of Ancient Greece, 2s. 6d. E 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, 5s. C 

History of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, &c., Is. 6d. S 

History of the British Empire, 2s. E 

History of British India, by C. Macfarlane, 5s. U 

History of British India, by Lord Mahon, 3s. 6d. R 

History of the Carthaginians, Is. 4d. S 

History of Charles V., 2 vols., 5s. U 

History of the Conquest of Mexico, 2 vols., 5s. U 

History of the Conquest of Peru, 2 vols., 58. U 

History of the Crusades, 7s. 6d., U 

History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 3 vols., lOs. 6d. O 



HlMar? nf the EsTptiuii, 9b. S 

Hinlor; or Enslud. by Lard Mabon, T voli., 35(. B 

Hii>lnT7 of Kngluiil, hj tbe Bav. J. Whit», Ti. 6d. U 

Hintoiy of EiiTnp« ituring the Middle Ages, il vols., ]4i. O 

tlixlor^of t'rmco.Os. B 3i. Rd. 1> 3 Tnli., 10a. Od. tn. U 

Hlili'17 of the (lermuiio Empire, ,1 toIi., 10a. fld. O 

l)l«l<ii7 "f OoHnUI}-. M vols.. l('n, M, C 

UUtflr,r or driwi', liy TlurU»ll, 8 vola., 38". O 

ItUtorynf IrnUiid. 99.3d. D 4 vein. Uk. O 

HUloTjr t>r the ulUn RopubUn. :<■■ 6d. O 

lllainrjiif llieMaoMl(initti*.B». S 

MliloiT e( the Middle AgM, 3 loli., Tb. 6d. each. T 

IHalory of Uio N,.|Ii<t1uhI«, a>. Hd. O 

Ml*l(»7 »r l>it)MUne, by Kitto, ia. A 

lll*tiiry of Ihn Ver»lMi«, Hi. S 

H)*it<ry t>r I'uUiid ;U. Od. 

tliiit.U7<>rilie lt*l>omDn, 174a. «»■ K 

IliiiKry »r (he BoAvltiu IndU, U«. E 

lUnlDvy at Homo. Ha. fld. K « roli. 78. O 

Iliilory of Ruula, 9 TOla„ 7*. C 8 voIk., lOi. M. O. 

niitoi7 of tha HLwslun Wur. las. E 

Hiatorj of the a«raoen«, 8a. ftd. C 

lliitory of SiM'llaiiil. -t". •><!■ A la. Rd. D 9 vnla., Tb. O 

Hinlorj of Spain and rnituual. 6 toIb., 17b. 6d. O 

lllatoryur SwiUei'laiid, 3».<ul. O 

lllatory of the United SlalM, a to1b„ Ts. 

Index of Date*. lOs. C 

[jandiuark* of Auoient History, 9b. 8d. N 

Undmarka of Ibe lllBlory of Kuglaiul. 1e, Sd. U 

Maolntoah, Wallace, aiid DdII'b HUtory of England, 10 voh., 30*. O 

Mannal of Aiioien History. 7». fld. T 

Manual of British Arolinxilosj'. lOa. 6d. P 

Manual of Dates, 19b. Gd. U 

Medieval Iliatory, ils. E 

Memorable BalUi>s in Engliab Hiatory, 7s. fld. G 

Modern History, 8a. 6d, E 

Our Sailora, 3s. G 

Our Soldiera, 3b. G 

Outlines of History, 3s. Bd. 

Philip the Second, by Pfescott, 3 vola., Tt. fld. U 

I'icturps from the Battle Fields, Tis. U 

Kso of the Dutch Bepuhlic, 3 toIb., 18a. U 

Bobertson's History of Scotland, 3s. 6d. E 

Bussell"fl Modem Europe, epitomised 69. U 

Sala'uBrigttdein APrghanistHn.au. (Id, B 

Sandwith'B SieRe of Kara, 3a. 6d. 

Scenes in Ibe Cunp and Field, Ss. X 

Scenes and NarratiTea fhim American History, 3s, X 

Soenea and NarratiTes from German HietoT?, 2s. X 

Siege of Gibrallar, 2s. 6d. B 

Slaters School Chnmology, 3s. fltt. O 
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Taeping Rebellion in China, 10s 6d. R 
William of Malraesbury's Chronicles, 58. C 



MISGELLAKEOUS LITERATURE. 

Adam Bede, by Geo. Eliot, 2 vols., ISs. B 

Agincourt, by G. P. R. James, Is. 6d. U 

Agnes and Eliza, or Hnmility, Is. 4d. X 

Amber Witch, 2s. 6d. R 

Amenities of literature, by I. Disraeli, 2 vols., Os. U 

American Literature, 28. 6d. E 

Annals of the Parish, by J. Gait, 48. B 

Arabella Stuart, by G. P. R. James, Is. 6d. U 

Bivouac, by W. H. Maxwell, 2s. U 

Border Tales, by W. H. Maxwell, Is. 6d. Y 

British Museum, Historical and Descriptive, 4s. 6d. E 

Burke's Works, 6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. C 

Burnish Family, Is. 6d. L 

Caxtons, by Sir E. B. Lytton, 2s. 6d. U 

Chambers' Book of Days, 3 vols., lOs. each. E 

Chambers' Cyclppsedia of English Literature, 2 vols., 16s. E 

Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, 20 vols., 4s. 6d. each. E 

Chambers' Journal, 4s. 6d. each vol. E 

Chambers' Information for the People, 2 vols., 16s. E 

Chambers' Miscellany of Tracts, 10 vols., 2s. each. E 

Chambers' Papers for the People, 12 vols.. Is. 6d. each. E 

Chambers' Pocket Miscellany, 12 vols., Is. 6d. each. E 

Chambers' Repository of Tracts, 6 vols., 2s. each. E 

Chelsea Veterans, Is. 6d. U 

Clockmaker, 2s. 6d. U 

Cragstone Cottage, or Life in the Country, Ss. 6d. Seeley. 

Cruise in Japanese Waters, 5s. B 

Cruise of the Midge, 4s. B 

Colleen Bawn, Is. 6d. U 

Country Curate, 2s. U. 

Curiosities of Literature, by I. Disraeli, 3 vols., IBs. 6d. U 

Danesbury House, Is. 6d. L 

De Quincey's Works, 12 vols., 4s. 6d. each. A 

Diary of a late Physician, 5s. 6d. B 

Dictionary of every-day difficulties, 5s. N 

Don Quixote, 6s. U 

Edmund Burke, Extracts f^om, 2s. 6d. U 

English Country Life, by Thos. Miller, 5s. U 

Enquire within upon everything, 2s. 6d. L 

Experience of Life, 2s. 6d. 

Family Friend, 6 vols., 2s. 6d. each. L 

Fern Leaves firom Fanny's Portfolio, 3^. 6d, Y 

Fireside Tales, 2 vols., 38. 6d. X 

First Lieutenant's Story, 2s. U 

Frank Fairlegh, 3s. 6d. I 
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. Green Hand, Is. 6d. U 
Guide to Ghiuritable Institations, 4s. 6d. Low. 
Half Hours with the best Authors, d toIs., 9s. U 
Handbook of ProYerbs, 5s. C 
Harry CoYerdale's Courtship, Ss. 0d. 1 
Henry of Guise, 2s. U 
Home Friend, 4 vols., ds. each. X 
Home Friend, new series, 4 vols., 3s. eaeb. X 
House of the Seven Gables, Is. 0d. U 
Huguenot, by G. P. R. James. U 

International Exhibition, by John Timbs, 63. Lockwood. 
Irish Life and Character, by W. Carleton, !2s. Y 
Jacquerie, by G. P. R. James, Is. 6d. U 
Knight of Gwynne, *^ vols., 4s. F S vols., 4s. U 
Legends and Stories of Lreland, Ss. Y 
Leisure Hour, yearly vols., 6s. each. S 
Lewis Arundel, 48. I 
Life amongst the GoUiers, 5s. V 
Life in a Steamer, Is. 6d. U 
Life in Nature, 6s. W 
Life in the Far West, by Buxton, 48. B 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, Ss. B 
Magnet Stories, 4 vols., ds. 6d. each. H 
Marston, by Dr. Croly, ds. Y 
Mary of Burgundy, Is. 6d. U 
Mary Morton and her Sister, Is. 6d. X 
Memoirs of a Banking House, Ss. 6d. £ 
Moral Tales, by Miss Edgeworth, Ss. 6d. L 
Mosses from a Manse, Is. U 
My Novel, by Sir £. B. Lytton, d vols., 5s. U 
Naomi, or the last days of Jerusalem, 7s. 6d. I 
Nature and Human Nature, 5s. M 

Nest Hunters, or Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, 5r.- Hall. 
Noctes Ambrosianse, by Professor Wilson, 4 vols., 24ts. B 
No Lie Thrives, Is. 8d. X 
Notes and Queries, 5s. 6d. each volume. N 
Now and Then, by S. Warren, 2a. 6d. B 
Old Judge, 58. M 
Only Daughter, Is. 6d. U 
Our Village, by Miss Mitford, 2 vols., lOs. C 
Patriarchal Times, by Miss O'Keefe, 6s. 6d. T 
Paul and Virginia, Is. 6d. H 
Peninsula Scenes and Sketches, Ss. B 
Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, 28. 6d. X 
Philip Augustus, 2s. U 

Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature, Is. 6d. U 
Popular Errors Explained, 28. 6d. Lockwood. 
Popular Tales, by Miss Edgeworth, Ss. 6d. L 
Prince Albert's Golden Precepts, 2s. 6d. Low. 
Prince Consort's Principal Speeches and Addresses, 10s. 6d. R 
Recollections of a Country Clergyman, 5s. V 
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Recreations of a Country Parson, 3s. 6d. Strahan. 

Recreations of Christopher North, 3 vols., 12s. B 

Richelieu, by G. P. R. James, 2s. U 

Robinson Crusoe, ds. 6d. A ds. 6d. C 3s. E 2t. I 

Romance of War, 2s. IT 

Rural Scenes, ^s. I 

Sam Slick in England, 2s. U 

Sandford and Merton, 2s. C 

Selections from the Spectator, Tatler, &e., 2 toIs., 78. G 

Self Control, by Mrs. Brunton, ds. 2d. £ 

Spectator, 4 yols., 14s. U 

Stories of a Fishing Village, Is. X 

Stories of the Irish Peasantry, Is. 9d. E 

Stories of Waterloo, 28. U 

Sydney Smith's Miscellaneoiis Works, 2 volt., 8fl. O 

Tales from Blackwood, 12 toIs., la. 6d. each. B 

Tales for the Bush, 5s. T 

Tales of Military life, 2s. 6d. X 

Tales for Travellers, 2 vols., 4s. E 

Tales of Woman's Trials, 5s. U 

Tales and Sketches of Lancashire life, 2s. 6d. N 

Things not Generally Known, 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each. Lookwood. 

Tom Cringle's Log, 48. B 

Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, 3s. B 

Two Firesides, or the Mechanic and the Tradesman, 28. X 

Vicar of Lyssel, 4s. 6d. V 

Vicar of Wakefield, Is. E 2s. H Is. U 

Waltham, or Village Chronicles, 28. U 

Waverley Novels, 25 vols., 28. each. A 

What's in a Name, Is. U 

Whispering Voices of the Yule, 6s. V 

Wide, Wide World, 2s. U 

Wise Saws and Modem Instances, 5s. M 58. V 

Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 7s. 6d. O 

Wild Sports in the Highlands, Is. 6d. U 

Wild Sports in the West, Is. 6d. U 

Year Book of Facts, 2 series, 2s. Y 



MORAL AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Addison's Moral and Humorous Essays, 3s. 3d. £ 

Annals of the Ancient British Church, 5s. N 

Bacon's Essays, 8d. E 

Bible in the Holy Land, 2s. 6d. R 

Borrow's Bible in Spain, 58., 68. R 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, 3s. 6d. C 2s. 6d. E 3s. 6d. S Ss. U 

Calmet's Bibliccd Dictionary, 48. 6d. U 

Chorch Histoiy in England, by Rev. A. Martineau, 4s. X 

Conybeare and Howson's S. Paul, 2 vols., 12s. O 

Cruden's Concordance, 5s. S 

£2 
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De Morgan on Probabilities, St. 6d. 
Elements of Moral Science, ds. S 
Elements of Political Economy, 2s. D 
Financial Policy of England, 14s. V 
Handbook of the Constitntion, 4s. O 
History of the Early Church, 4s. 6d. O 
History of the Jews, 2s. X 
Instinct or Beason, 58. 6d. Y 
Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 126, 
Lives of the Evangelists and Apostles, 2s, X 
Mackintosh's Ethical Philosophy, 10s. 6d. A 
Manual of Moral Philosophy, 28. 6d. O 
Missionary life in Canada, 28. 6d. B 
Organisation in Daily life, 6s. Parker. 
Paley's Evidences of Christianity 
Paley's Moral Philosophy, 2s. ed. E 
Paley's Natural Theology, 2s. 6d. E 
Phenomena of Industrial life, 2s. H 
Political and Social Economy, 2s. 6d. E - 
Prize Essay on the National Debt, 7s. 6d. H 
Psychological Inquiries, by Sir B. Brodie, 5s. O 
Scripture Natural History, 48. X 
Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, 16s. A 
Young's Night Thoughts, 28. 6d. T 



NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, 6s. B 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam Engine, 6s. O 

Brande and Taylor's Chemistry, 12s. 6d. N 

Brande's Lectures on Organic Chemistry, 7s. 6d. O 

Brewster's Optics, 3s. 6d. O 

Caves and Mines of the Earth, Is. 6d. S 

Celestial Scenery, by Dr. Dick, 5s. 6d. Y 

Chemistry, 3s. E 

Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, 28. H 

Chemistiy of Common life, 2 vols., lis. 6d. B 

Chemistry of Creation, 5s. X 

Chemistry no Mystery, 28. 6d. I 

Common Things of the Sea-side, 4s. X 

Condy's Air and Water, 3s. 6d. N 

Curiosities of Science, by John Timbs, 2s. 6d. Lockwood. 

Dew Drop and the Mist, 3s. Gd. X 

Dick's Solar System, Is. 6d. S 

Donovan's Chemistry, 3s. 6d. O 

Elements of Experimental and Natural Philosophy, 59. C 

Elements of Mechanism, 6s. Gd. 

Elements of Mineralogy, by Profeiflor Nicol, 58. A 

Evenings at the Microscope, by Gosse, 6s. X 

Every Day Chemistry, 2s. U 
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Geological Gossip, by Professor Ansted, ds. 6d. U 

Geological Observations in South Australia, 14s. 

Geology of Ireland, 3s. 6d. L 

Guide to Astronomical Science, 3s. 6d. Jarrold. 

Half Hours with the Microscope, Ss. 6d. Hardwicke. 

Handbook of Medical Chemistry, 68. 6d. N 

Herschel's Astronomy, Ss. 6d. 

Herschel's Discourse on Natural Philosophy, 3s. 6d. O 

Humboldt's Cosmos, 5 vols., 19s. C 

Humboldt's Views of Nature, 5s. C 

Hunt's Elementary Physics, 5s. C 

Hunt's Poetry of Science^ 6s* C 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology, Os. B 

Kater and Lardner's Mechanics, 3s. 6d. O 

Lardner's Geometry, 3s. 6d. O 

Lardner on Heat, 3s. 6d. O 

Lardner's Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 3s. 6d. 

Lardner and Walker's Eleotridtj and Magnetism, 2 vols., 7s. O 

Law of Storms, by -Dove, lOs. 6d. O 

Light, its Natiire, Effects, &c., 4s. X 

Mantell's Geological Excursions, 5s. C 

Mantell's Petrifactions, 63. C 

Mantell's Wonders of Geology, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. C 

Manual of Astronomy, by Galbraith and Hftughton, 2s. 6d. O 

Manual of Chemistry, Ss. E 

Manual of Hydrostatics, 2s. 6d. O 

Manual of Mechanics, 3s. 6d. O 

Manual of Optics, 2s. 6d. O 

Marvels of Nature or Outlines of Creation, Ss. 6d. N 

Marvels of Science, 2s. U 

Mechanics and Mechanism, by R. S. Bum, 2s. Y 

Mechanics — Theoretical and Practical, 6s. L 

Mechanism of the Heavens, by Olmsted, 5s. Nelson. 

Meteorology, by Sir J. Herschel, 5s. A 

Microscope, its History, Construction, &c., 6s. U 

Miracles of Nature and Marvels of Art, 38. 6d. N 

Natural Philosophy, 2 vols., 3s. each. E 2 vols., 2s. lOd. H 

Ocean, by P. H. Gosse, 4s. 6d. X 

Old Bed Sandstone, by Hugh Miller, 7s. 6d. A 

Optics, Is. E 

Orbs of Heaven, 2s. 6d. U 

Parke's Elementary Chemistry, 3s. 6d. C 

Phenomena of Nature, 2s. X 

Phosphorescence in Minerals, 5s. P 

Phillips' Guide to Geology, 58. O 

Phillips' Treatise on Geology, 2 vols., 78. O 

Play-Book of Metals, Mines, and Minerals, 7s. 6d. U 

Popular Astronomy, 2s. 6d. U 

Powell's History of Natural Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

Progress of Locomotion, by Beig. Scott, Is. 

Bain Cloud, or Nature, Uses, &c., of Bain, Is, X 
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Reason Why — General Science, ds. 6d. L 

Richardson's Geology, 5s. C 

Rudiments of Geology, 2s. bd. £ 

Science Popularly Explained, 3s. 6d. D 

Sidereal Heavens, by Dr. Dick, 5s, 6d. Y 

Sketch -Book of Popular Geology, 7s. 6d. A 

Snow Storm, or Nature, Uses, &c., of Snow, Is. 8d. X 

Steam Engine, with Practical Rules, ds. 6d. L 

Steam Engine, by R, S. Bum, 2s. Y 

Stellar Universe, 5s. Johnstone. 

Telescope and the Microscope, 6d. Jones. 

Tempest — The Origin and Phenomena of Wind, Ss. 6d« X 

Testimony of the Rocks, by Hugh Miller, 78. 6d. A 

The Earth's Antiquity, 5s. Parker. 

Thunder Storm — Lightning and Atmospheric Electricity, ds* 0d« X 

Treatise on the Steam Engine, Is. Weale. 

Village Science, or Laws of Nature explained, 28. S 

Volcanoes, their History, Phenomena, and Causes, 6d. JoneSt 

Whewell's Astronomy and General Physics, Ss. 6d. C 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

Animal Traits and Characteristics, 8s. 6d. U 

Animal World. — Birds, 2s. X 

Animal World. — Mammalia, 2s. X 

Aquarium — Fresh Water, 2s. 6d. X 

A Week at the Lizard, by Rev. C. A. Johns, 3s. 6d. 1 

Bird Architecture, by J. Rennie, Is. 6d. L 

Bird Miscellanies, by J. Rennie, ds. L 

Book of the Aquarium, 38. 6d. H 

Book of Domestic Poultry, 5s. U 

British Land Birds, 3s. 6d. S 

British Water Birds, 3s. 6d. S 

British Quadrupeds, 3s. 6d. S 

Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist, ds. 6d. U 

Carpenter's Animal Physiology, 6s. C 

Common Objects of the Country, 3s. 6d. U 

Common Objects of the Microscope, Ss. 6d. U 

Common Objects of the Sea Shore, 3s. 6d. U 

Curiosities of Animal Life, 28. S 

Domestic Fowls and Song Birds, Is. 6d. S 

Ebb and Flow — Curiosities of the Sea Shore, ds. 6d. 

Elements of Natural History, 7s. 6d. O 

Familiar History of British Fishes, 4s. X 

Handbook of Cage and Chamber Birds, 28. 6d. Y 

Insect Architecture, by J. Rennie, 2 vols., Ss. L 

Insect Manufactures, Is. 8d. X 

Introduction to Zoology, 2 vols., 8s. X 

Jesse's Anecdotes of Dogs, 58. C 

Kirby and Spence's Entomology, 58. O 
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Literary Papers on Scientific Subjects, 6s. P 

Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct, 4s. 6d. O 

Marvels of Pond Life, Os. H 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, lOs. O 

Mudie's British Birds, 2 vols., 5s. each. C 

My Feathered Friends, 3s. 6d. U 

Natural History of Birds, 2s. 6d. X 

Natural History of Fishes, 2s. Od. X 

Natural History of MammaUa, 2s. 6d. X 

Natural History of Man, Is. 6d. N 

Natural History of Mollusca, 2s. 6d. X 

Natural History of Reptiles, 2s. 6d. X 

Our Feathered Families, 3s. 6d. N 

Rambles Among the Channel Islands, 3s. X 

Reason Why-rNatural History, 2s. Cd. L 

Romance of Natural History, by Gosse, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. Nisbet. 

Sea Side and Aquarium, 28. 6d. L 

Shuckard and Swainson's Insects, Ss. 6d. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life, 3s. (id. U 

Studies in Animal life, by G. H. Lewes, 5s. AV 

Swainson's Animals in Menageries, 3s. 6d. O 

Swainson's Birds, 2 vols., 7s. O 

Swainson's Discourse on Natural History, 3s. 6d. O 

Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c., 2 vols., 7s. O 

Swainson's Habits and Instincts of Animals, 3s. Gd. 

Swainson's Natural History and Classification of Animals, 3s. 6d. O 

Swainson's Quadrupeds, 3s. 6d. O 

Swainson's Shells and Shell Fish, 3s. 6d. O 

Text-book of Zoology, 3s. 6d. X 

Waterton's Essays on Natural History, 3 vols., 16s. O 

White's Natural History of Selbome, 5s. C 3s. 6d. U 

White's Popular History of Mammalia, 10s. 6d. P 

World of Wonders revealed by the Microscope, 3s. 6d. H 

Year of Country life, 28. 6d. X 

Zoological Sketches, Ss. X 



PH7SI0L0G7, &c. 

Agassiz and Gould's Comparative Physiology, ds. C 

Bell's Mechanism of the Hand, 6s. R 

Good Health, obtaining and keeping it, 6d. Jones. 

Guide to the Knowledge of life, 4s. Jarrold. 

Lawrence's Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 58. G 

Outlines of Physiology, 6s. A 

Physiology of Common life, 2 vols., 12s. B 

Rudiments of Animal Physiology, Is. 6d. E 

Science of Health, 38. 6d. X 

Structure and Functions of the Eye, 7s. 6d. H 

The House I Live in, 28. 6d. Parker. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Akenside and Dyer's roeiicul Works, 58. U 

Aldine British Poets, 53 vols., 5s. each 

Aytoun, W. E., Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, &c., 7s, 6d* B 

Aytoun, W. E., Bothwell, 7s. 6d. B 

Barry Comwall's Poems, 2s. Cd. F 

Bernard Barton's Poems, 2s. 6d. I 

Bums' Poetical Works with Life, 3s. 6d., 5s. U 3s. Od. Y 

Byron's Poems, 3s. 6d. L 3s. 6d., 5s. U 

Campbell's Poetical Works, illustrated, 3s. 6d. U 38. Od. Y 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, &c., 5s. U 

Coleridge's Poems, 3s. Cd., tis. Moxon. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, 3s. H 3s. 6d. L 3s. Od., 5s. U 3s. Od. Y 

Crabbe's Poetical Works, 3s. 6d. L 3s. Od., 5s. U 3s. Od. Y 

CyclopoBdia of Poetical Quotations, 5s. H 

Dante, ti'anslated by Cary, 7s. Od. C 

Dodd's Beauties of Shakspere, 3s. Od. Moxon. 

Dryden's Poetical Works, 5s. U 

Falconer's Shipwreck, Is. Od. H 

Goldsmith, Johnson, Smollett, and Shenstone, 3s. Od., 5s. U 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works, 3s. Od. Y 

Gray, Pamell, Warton, Green, and Collins, 5s. U 

Heber, Reginald, Poems 

Hemans, Mrs., Poems, 1 vol., 12s. Od. B 

Herbert's Poems, 3s. Od., 5s. U 2s. Od. X 

Homer's Iliad, by Pope, 5s. C 2s. Od. U 

Homer's Iliad, by F. W. Newman. Walton. 

Homer's Odyssey, by Pope, 58. C 2s. Od. U 

Hood, Thos., Poems, 78. Moxon. 

Hood, Thomas, Poems of Wit and Humour, 5s. Moxon. 

Howitt, Mary 

Hunt, Leigh, Poetical Works, 5s. U 

Keats' Poetical Works, 3s. Od. Moxon. 

Keble. The Christian Year. Parker. 

Kirke White's Poetical Works, with Life, 3s. Od., 5s. U 3s. Gd. Y 

Knowles, J. S., Dramatic Works, 7s. Od. U 

Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, 5s. C Os. Moxon. 

Landon, Letitia E., Poems, 2 vols., 10s. O 

Lays of Ancient Borne, 4s. Od. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works, 3s. Od., 5s. C 2s., 3s. Od., 5s. U 

Lytton, Sir E. Bulwer, Dramatic Works, Os. U 

Macaulay, Lord, Lays of Ancient Home, 4s. Od. 

Milnes, R. Monckton, M. P., Poetical Works. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, 2s. Od. H 

Milton's Poetical Works, 2 vols., 10s. C 3s. Od., 5s. U 3s. Od. Y 

Moir, D. M., Poetical Works, 2 vols., 128. B 

Montgomery, James, Poetical Works, 58. U 

Moore's Poetical Works, with life, 38. Cd., 5s. U 38. Cd. Y 

Poems by L. E. L., 2 vols., lOs. O 

Poems by David Wingate, 6s. B 
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Follok'8 Course of Time, 5s. B 

Pope's Poetical Works, 2 vols., 10s. C 3s. 6d. L 3s. 6d., 6s. U 

Bogers' Poetical Works, 3s. 6d. 5s. U 5s. Moxon. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Poetical Works, 3s. 6d. L 3s. 6d. Y 6s. U 5s. A 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Browning, 68. F 

Sbakspere, 1 vol., 6s., Ids. ; 4 vols., 12s. ; 5 vols., 15s. U 12 vols., 18s. £ 

1vol., 7s. 6d. Y 
Sheridan, B. B., Dramatic Works and Life, 3s. 6d. C 
Southey's Joan of Arc, and minor Poems, 3s. 6d., 5s. U 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, 58. U 
Talfourd's Dramatic Works, 6s. Moxon. 
Tennyson's Idylls of the King, 7s. Moxon. 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, 6s. Moxon. 
Tennyson's Maud, 5s. Moxon. 
Tennyson's Poems, 9s. Moxon. 
Tennyson's Princess, 5s. Moxon. 
The Gentle Shepherd, by AllaTi Bamsay, 2s. 6d. A 
Thomson's and Beattie's Poetical Works, 3s. 6d., 5s. U 
Wordsworth's Poetical Works, 3s. 6d. L 5s. U 



ADDENDA. 

Athletic and Gymnastic Exercises, 7s. 6d. O 

Canada and the Crimea, 7s. 6d. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 6s. O 

Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, 7s. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 3s. 6d. O 

Collieries and Colliers, 6s. 

Course of English Beading, 5s. O 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 7s. 

Handbook of Chemical ^alysis, 7s. 6d. O 

Handbook of Dairy Husbandry, Is. 6d. 

Laboratory of Chemical Wonders, 5s. 6d. O 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, 15s. O 

Manual of English Literature, lOs. 6d. O 

Marcet's Conversations on Chemistry, 2 vols., 14s. O 

Marcet's Conversations on Land and Water, 5s. 6d. 

Marcet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 10s. 6d. 

Marcet's Conversations on PoHtioal Economy, 7s. 6d. O 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, 10s. 

(^n Food and its Digestion, 12s. O 

Outlines of the Necessary Laws of Thought, by the Achbp. of York, 58. 6d. 

Psychological Inquiries, by Sir B. Brodie, 5s. O 

Scientific and Literary Treasury, 10s. 

Social Life and Manners in Australia, 5s. O 

Student's Handbook of Comparative Grammar, 7s. 6d. 

Survey of Human Progress Towards Higher Civilisation, 6s. 6d. 

The Cricket Tutor, Is. O 

The Earth and its Mechanism, lOs. 6d. O 

The Engineer's Handbook, 5s. O 
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A LIST OF PEBIODICALS SUITABLE FOR THE READING ROOM. 



WEEKLY. 8. d. 

Athenseum 3 

British Miner 2 

Builder 4 

Chambers' Journal I| 

Chemical News 4 

Colliery Guardian 5 

Critic 3 

Engineer 6 

Family Herald 1 

Fun 1 

HI nstrated Family Paper 1 

Illustrated London News 5 

Illustrated News of the World.. 6 

Illustrated Times 2^ 

Illustrated Weekly News 1 

Journal of Horticulture 3 

Journal of the Society of Arts. . 3 

Leisure Hour 1 

literary Gazette 3 

London Journal 1 

Mechanics' Magazine 4 

Musical World 4 

Notes and Queries 4 

Once a Week 3 

Penny Illustrated Paper 1 

Photographic News 3 

Public Opinion 3 

Punch 3 

Reador 4 

Social Science Review 3 

Sunday at Home 1 

MONTHLY. 

Art-Journal 2 6 

Artizan 1 

Blackwood's EdinburgMagazine 3 6 

Boy's Own Library 6 

British Workman 1 

Churchman's Family Magazine 1 

CiyilEngineer& Architect's Jour. 3 

Comhill Magazine 1 

Dublin University Magazine . . 2 6 

Educational Guardian 3 

English Journal of Education . . 

Eraser's Magaziae 2 6 

Gentleman's Magazine 2 6 

Glenny'8 Gardeners' Gazette . . 3 



8. d. 
Illustrated London Magazine ..10 

Intellectual Observer 1 

Journal of Photog. Society 5 

Literary Budget 1 

London Journal of Arts, &c. . . 1 

Macmillan's Magazine 1 

Musical Times I4 

National Magazine 1 

Oxford Magazine 4 

Parish Magazine 1 

Philosophical Magazine 2 6 

Popular Lecturer 2 

Practical Mechanic's Journal . . 1 

Repertory of Arts 3 

St. James's Magazine 1 

Sharpe's London Magazine .... 1 

Sixpenny Magazine 6 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. ... 6 

Technologist 6 

Temple Bar I 

Weldon's Register of Literature 6 

Working Man li 

Zoologist *.. 1 

QUARTERLY. 

British Quarterly Review .... 

Chambers' Social Science Tracts 2 

Christian Remembrancer 6 

Church (The) Builder 3 

Dublin Journal of Science .... 3 6 

Dublin Review 6 

Edinburg Philosophical Journal 6 

Edinburgh Review 6 

Educator 3 

London Review 6 

Meliora 1 

Museum 2 

National Review 6 

Natural History Review 4 

New Quarterly Review 2 6 

North British Review 6 

Popular Science Review 2 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 3 

QuarterlyJl. of the Chemical Soc. 3 

Quarterly Jl.ofGeologicalSociety 4 

QuarterlyJl.ofMicroBCop.Seience 4 

Quarterly Review 6 

Scottish Review 1 



APPEHDIX A. 
INSTITUTION ACCOUNTS. 
It IB not eaaj' to lay down anj' plan of Book-keeping applicable to 
crery Institution ; but a lew principles may, perhapi, be indicated with 
advantage. Practically Bpeakiug, it is most desirable to abridge the 
business of recording Institutional receipt and eipenditDre, not only aa 
a matter of general economy of time, but because the duty has so 
ireqnently to be performed gratoitoiiHly in all bnt the larger 
Institntions. A characteristic of Institutional accounts is, that 
althongh, to nse commercial language, the customers may be onmerons, 
they all pay for one, or at most one of a few articles. This so^ests 
• the possibility of the grouping receipts into a few items, and, if 
pcmnble, doing this once for all. Again, the expenditure of 
Institutions may, with equal readiness, bo reduced to a few particulars. 
Another object of great importance is the ready attainment of a 
comprehensive view of the affairs of the Institution at any time, or at 
least at frequent intervals. The simplest mode of attaining these 
objects is fhtA of keeping the principal book in a tabular form to 
embrace the chief heads of receipt and expenditure. 

There will be generally little difficulty about this. If the book be 
ruled e^iresaly for the purpose it is probable that an ordinary fbolscap 
folio will suffice, and it should contain the several heads in separate 
columns so as to present at one view the receipts from Weekly 
Payments, from Quuterly and other Members, and from Miscellaneous 
Sources, such as fines, admission fees, donations, rent of lecture-hall, &c. 
The page for payments might also bo divided into separate columns, 
distinguished as Reading-room, Clasfrs, Library, and Oeneral 
Expenses. The left band page wonld be in the following form : — 
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The right band page should be in the following form : 
PAYMENTS. 
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The additions of each column, as well as the total in the right hand 
column, should be carried on from page to page imto the end of the 
year. By this mode the Cash Book will not only show at any time 
the total amount of receipts and expenditure, but also the amount 
under each separate head, so that the sources of income may be readily 
ascertained, and also the separate cost of each department of the 
Institute. 

Assuming that all transactions are in cash, the book described would 
suffice for every purpose. But as there may be quarterly bills for goods 
supplied, or, at any rate, something owing at the time of making the 
periodical statements, it is absolutely necessary that any such liabilities 
should be set forth. Accounts may be opened with any persons to . 
whom the Institution stands indebted by appropriating a few pages of 
the Cash Book, to which they might be posted from the invoices, such 
invoices being pasted in a guard book and numbered progressively. 
Invoices whose items belong to more than one head should be analysed 
(most conveniently in red ink), and when the accounts are paid they 
should be entered in the Cash Book under their appropriate heads. 
Thus, John Wood, a bookseller, may have sent an account which will 
fall under the following heads : — 

Library. Reading-room. Classes. 

£1 10s. 12s. 6d. 2s. 

In making, say a quarterly statement, then, it will be obviously easy 
to transcribe the totals direct from the Cash Book, with the balances 
brought forward and to be carried on. The balance brought down being 
either added to, or reduced by, the debts, as these may be in favour of 
or against the Institution. 

It is convenient to have another statement showing the proceedings 
strictly proper to the quarter ; this would consist in the first place of 
all receipts belonging to the period and all expenses. Thus, imder 
'* Receipts," any sums might be deducted on the one hand for arrears, 
and on the other for payments in advance ; and under ** Expenditure,'' 
bills paid for goods supplied in previous quarters should be deducted, 
and the unpaid bills for the quarter to which the statement refers 
should be added. 

Another portion of Institutional Book-keeping relates to the 
admission of Members, and keeping a record to show whether their 
subscriptions are duly paid. For this purpose two books shoidd be 
used, one for those who make weekly payments, and the other for 
members who pay quarterly or at longer intervals. The book for 
weekly payments should be of large size, ruled in columns over both 
pages. The first column should contain consecutive numbers, the 
second the member's name, then his address and occupation, and these 
should be foUbwed by fifty-two colunms, one for every week in the year, 
in which the entries of payments should be made in pence. Each 
column in succession should be added up at the end of the week and 
he total entered in the cash book. When the payment is made it 



shonld ftlto be entered od the member's ticket, which ehoald be ruled for 
one year. The following is a specimen of a porlian of the book : — 
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The mark 'implies that the payment for that week has been made in 
advance. The mark - implies that the Hubscription for that week is in 
arrear. The mlin^ should be oontinned across the two pages unto the 
end of the year, and the column for each week shonld be added up and 
entered at the end of every week in the Cash Book. 

The fc^owing is a specimen of a Ticket for weekly members, the 
number on which, ea well as the entry of payments, should correspond 
with the entries in the book. The member Bhonld produce his ticket 
every time he pays his subscription. It will he seen that by this mode 
very little trouble is given, as for every payment it is only necessary to 
make one flgura in the book and another on the member's ticket. 
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The book for quarterly and other payments should be ruled on each 
page tor the four quarters of the year. The first column to contain 
consecutive numbers, followed by the names and addresses of the 
members, as below : — 
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The following is a specimen of a Ticket for quarterly and other 
members : — 



MEGHANICS' INSTITUTE. 



MocBm'a TiOEXt. 



No. 3. 1863. 

Ur. THOMAS LBB, 

To 31st March, 

Seeretary. 



Not TBiLNsnaiABLS.— a member lending it will be fined 28. 6d. for 
the first oflRmce, and for the second be expelled firom the Institute. 



In the text of the ** Hand-book " the preparation of a periodical 
estimate of receipt and expenditure is reconmiendedi and we may 
mention here the desirableness of having all such estimates and 
systematic digests of facts entered in a book so as to be easy of 
reference. 

These hints may be concluded with the general suggestions to have 
the financial state of the Institution, and the number of Members paid 
up, brought frequently before the Committee; to have a person to 
collect Subscriptions in arrear, and report the reasons for the secession 
of Members; to canvass the neighbourhood for new subscribers, by 
house to house visitation, on the formation of an Institution, and 
subsequently every quarter. 



APPENDIX B. 

RULES OF THE YORKSHIRE UNION OF 
MECHANICS* INSTITUTES. 

First. — ^That the Society be called "The Yorkshire Union op 
Mechanics' Institutes ;** and that all Institutions including amongst 
their objects the intellectual advancement of the operative classes, 
and in which scientific lectures are given, shall be admissible to the 
Union. 

Second. — ^That the Societies present by deputy be members of the 
Union, and that the mode of admission in ftiture shall be by a majority 
of the votes of the delegates at the Annual Meeting ; provided the 
Society seeking admission shall forward to the Secretary of the Central 
Committee a written application, signed by its Secretary, and a copy of 
its Rules. The Central Committee may admit Institutes to the Union 
subject to confirmation at the next Annual or Special Meeting. 
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Thuu). — The ^management of the afi&irs of the Union shall be 
intrusted to a Central Committee, consisting of a President, Two Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, Two Secretaries, and Ten Members of Committee 
of the Mechanics' Institution in and within an available distance from 
the town in which the Committee is located. That the Committee shall 
meet at least once a quarter, three to be a quorum. That the business 
of the Committee shall be to negociate with Lecturers of eminence on 
behalf of the associated Institutes, and to correspond from time to time 
with the latter, as opportunities of engaging Lecturers may occur, to 
ascertain what number of the Institutes are desirous of their services. 
The Committee shall be empowered to fill up any vacancies which may 
occur during the year in their officers or members, and generally to be 
the medium of communication in any plans of co-operation between the 
whole or any number of the Institutions in the Union ; and that Leeds 
be the seat of the Central Committee. . 

FouBTH. — ^That the expenses of the Central Committee shall be 
exclusively confined to the salaries of the officers, as the same shall be 
fixed by them, to the cost of advertisements, of postage, of the annual 
meetings, the printing of the Report, and the copying of Lectures, 
stationery, &c. ; and that the same shall be defrayed by the associated 
Institutes, in the manner following :-*In8titutes having less than 70 
members and subscribers, 5s. per annum ; those having more than 70 
and less than 150, 10s. per annum ; and those having 150 or upwards, 
20s. per annum. 

Fifth. — ^That it shall be one of the objects of the Union to promote 
the exchange and circulation of Lectures and Papers among the associ- 
ated Institutes; that the Secretaries and Committee shall obtain as 
many Lectures as they can for this purpose,—- all the Lectures being 
subject to the approbation of the Committee at its Quarterly Meetings, 
and, in the intervals of those meetings, of the President ; that, in order 
to render the Lectures as available as possible, it be required that every 
Lecture shall be returned to the Secretaries within a fortnight after it 
shall have been received ; and that any expense of carriage shall be 
borne by the Institutes receiving the Lectures. 

Sixth. — ^That an Annual Meeting of one Delegate from each Institute 
having less than 200 members and subscribers, and of two Delegates 
from each of those having 200 or more, shall be held, to audit the 
accounts of the Central Committee, to receive the Report of the Union 
for the preceding year, to appoint a new Committee, to fix the place of 
the next Meeting, and to confer upon any suggestions or new plans, 
relating either to the local management of Mechanics' Institutes, or to 
the business of the Union ; the time of meeting to be fixed upon by the 
Central Committee, and that five weeks' previous notice of the same 
shall be given by the Secretaries. 

Sevbnth.— That fourteen days prior to the Annual Meeting, each 
Institute shall transmit to the Central Committee a condensed Report 
of its operations for the year, and of its present state as to numbers and 
elBeienoy. 



( 
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Eighth. — ^That no alterations in the lawf of the Union shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting ; nor shall an j propositions be entertained 
then, unless notice of the same in writing shall have been sent to the 
Secretaries of the Central Committee at least one month previous, 
and been by them duly notified at least three weeks before the day of 
Meeting, to every Society in the Union ; and that, at the desire of two 
Delegates, any question i^iall be decided by ballot. 

Ninth. — That no Institution shall be allowed to separate from the 
Union, except at the Annual Meeting ; nor then, unless it shall have 
given one month's previous notice to the Secretaries of the Central 
Committee. 

Tenth. — ^That the Central Committee shall be required to call a 
Special Meeting of Delegates, provided two-thirds of the Institutes in 
the Union request it so to do. The Central Committee in such case 
shall forthwith give one month's notice of the day of meeting to all the 
Institutes in the Union, and shall give sufficient details of its objects. 



APPENDIX C. 

HINTS TO PERSONS WISHING TO ESTABLISH A MECHANICS' 
INSTITUTE FOR A SMALL TOWN OR VILLAGE. 

The following brief description of the principal features of a Mechanics' 
Institute for a small town or village is published with the object of 
supplying hints for their formation and management. 

The building should comprise a Library and Committee-room, a 
commodious Reading and News-room, and at least two Class-rooms. 
For Lectures, the use of a National School-room can in most instances 
be obtained. The advantages offered to the Members should be a well- 
selected Library of at least 300 volumes, a Reading and News-room, 
Classes for mutual improvement and for elementary instruction . Female 
Classes for Reading, Writing, and Plain Needlework, a class for the 
practice of Choral Singing, and occasional Lectures of a popular char- 
acter on literature, science, music, &c. 

Subscbiptionb. — Members paying 21s. a year should be entitled to 
all the advantages of the Institution, with the privilege of nominating 
two pupils to the Elementary Classes, on the payment of one penny a 
week. Members paying 10s. 6d. a year, or 3s. a quarter, should 
have the privilege of nominating one pupil of the elementary classes. 
Pupils of Classes should pay not less than 3d. a week for males, and 2d. 
for females, with all the privileges of the Institute but the Reading- 
room during class hours. All weekly members should pay an entrance 
fee of 6d. The Secretary or Librarian should attend one or, if possible, 
two evenings in the week, to receive subscriptions and exchange books 
from the Library. 

The Reading and News-room should be supplied with one daily, 
one weekly, and one or more local newspapersi with a number of cheap 
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periodicals of good moral character, with, if poBsible, sotoe of the 
magazines. The expense of newspapers maj be considerably reduced 
by the re-sale of them. The periodicals, if bound, will form useful 
additions to the Library. 

The Elementary Classes should meet on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, and be under the management of a competent 
paid Teacher, with unpaid Assistants. Wednesdays should be deyotcd 
to Female Classes, and Saturdays to Vocal Music. In the Female 
Classes, instruction in plain ne^ework should be accompanied with 
reading aloud to the Pupils. Cheap materials may be supplied, and the 
garments made be sold at prime cost. 

Mutual Improvement Classes should meet in the second Class* 
room, and the subjects selected for study should be such as would qualify 
the students for the examinations of the Society of Arts. 

An Annual Soiree should be held sometime in the Autumn, at 
which tea, &c., should be provided at a moderate charge, and the enter- 
tainment should comprise Musical performances and addresses in 
advocacy of the claims of the Institute to public support. This should 
be followed immediately by the appointment of small Sub-Committees 
and an active canvass of the locality, with the services of a Collector, 
who should be paid a commission on his receipts. 

The Annual Meeting should be held early in the year — say in 
February or March, when the Report of the Committee showing the 
progress of the Institute during the past year, and the Treasurer's 
account of receipts and payments, should be presented. The Officers 
for the ensuing year should be elected, and other business transacted. 

The Committee of Management should meet at least once a month, 
to arrange for Lectures, &c., make orders on the Treasurer for payments, 
and transact such other business as may be required. 

All receipts from whatever source should pass through the hands of 
the Secretary, and by him be paid to tiie Treasurer once a week. 

Donations may be expended in the increase of the Library, except 
such as may be especially intended for the erection of a building or 
other spedfio purpose. 

An examination of the pupils of Evening Classes should be held once 
a year, towards the close of the Winter season, and small prizes may be 
awarded to the most deserving. 

It may be interesting to state that a building, to consist of a spacious 
Lecture-room, a commodious Reading-room, a Library and Committee- 
room, three Class-rooms, with a living and bed-room for the house- 
keeper, approached by separate entrances, may be erected for about 
£500, exclusive of the cost of the site. For plans and details of such 
a building, see the pamphlet published by the Committee of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes. 

In order to &cilitate the keeping of accounts of weekly receipts, and 
to diminish the labours of the Secretary or Librarian, a book should be 
kept containing the names of the members with consecutive numbers, 
and ruled witi^ 52 columns, one for each week in the year. Each 
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payment should be entered in pence, in the column of the week, againi t 
the name and number of the member paying. The addition of each 
column will show that week's receipts, and the addition of each hori- 
zontal line will show the amount paid by each member. 

Each of the weekly paying members should be famished with a card, 
to contain his name and number, with the name of the Institution, and 
date of the year. It should be divided by lines into squares, representing 
the several weeks of the year, and every payment should be entered on 
the corresponding square of the card. 



APPENDIX D. 
WHAT MECHANICS' INSTITUTES MAY DO. 

Wherever a Mechanics' Institute is established, an active and 
intelligent Committee may bring the benefit of systematic organisation 
to bear upon several modes of social amelioration and improvement, and 
this may be done without in any way impairing the efficiency of the 
Institute,>ut rather tending to give it a stronger hold upon public 
support from its greater practical usefulness. 

One of the most valuable means of supplementing the operations' of 
a Mechanics' Institute, particularly in places where there are large 
numbers of working men, is the formation of a Penny Savings Bank. 
The chief difficulty will be found in the profitable and secure 
investment of the deposits. This has been obviated in Yorkshire, 
where many of the Institutes have formed branches of the Yorkshire 
Penny Savings Bank, an Institution under competent management, 
and in which the depositors have the advantage of an ample Guarantee 
Fund subscribed by several of the wealthiest men in the county. Such 
an Institution might, however, be established in other counties with 
manifest advantage to the several Institutes and the working people 
generally. 

In order to carry out the operations of the Yorkshire Penny Savings 
Bank, it is required by the Central Committee that those who intend to 
establish a branch shall form a Committee, consisting of President, 
Actuary, Secretary, Auditor, and as many Committee-men as will be 
sufficient, efficiently and conveniently, to work the branch bank. The 
branch should be open, at least, weekly, at such hour as may be most 
convenient for depositors. The Actuary and two other members of 
the branch Committee must be present at each meeting. The Actuary 
should remit all the deposits received by him to the Central Bank, or to 
the District Treasurer, where one has been appointed, immediately 
after the receipt thereof. The books, cheques, returns, and forms 
provided by the Central Bank, should be the only ones used in the 
business of branches. 

The whole business of a branch bank need not take more time than 
an hour and a quarter in each week. 
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Tkese regulations being attended to by the branch bank, the 
advantages it receives from the Central Bank are : — ^a guarantee for the 
safety of all deposits as soon as they are received by the Treasurer of 
the Central Bank — a regular check and audit of the accounts of the 
branch — ^interest to the depositors of three per cent, upon each sum of 
one or more pounds deposited for every whole month during which it is 
deposited — an allowance of one-half per cent, upon the balance which 
stands to the credit of the branch bank, at the Central Bank, on 31st 
December in each year— «n annual audit by which every depositor can 
check the amount of his own deposit without it being known, as such, 
to any other depositor. The rules are certified under Government. 
Depositors may, without expense or trouble, transfer their deposits from 
one branch to another as they may change their places of abode.* 

Ano&er mode by which the Committee of an Institute may promote 
the healthful recreation of the members, and at the same time encourage 
a taste for the practical study of Botany, is by a system of Garden 
Allotments. For this purpose a piece of ground, conveniently situate, 
should be rented, and divided into portions of about forty poles or less. 
These should be let to the members who are willing to take them at an 
improved rent, so as to cover the unavoidable expenses of management ; 
and conditions of good cultivation and membership of the Institute 
should be indispensable qualifications for holding them. A stimulus 
might be given to good culture by occasional e:diibitions of produce, 
with smsJl prizes for fruit, flowers, and vegetables. It is almost 
impossible to over-estimate the beneficial infiuence of such evening 
employment, especially in places where gardens are not attached to 
cottage residences. 

One of the most formidable obstacles to the moral and social wel&re 
of the working classes of this country is the want of suitable dwellings, 
the majority of those which have been hitherto available being destitute 
of the means of draining, ventilation, cleanliness, and that separation of 
sleeping accommodation which is indispensable for the decencies of 
civilised life. To obtain a remedy for this evil, working men may do 
much if their energies be properly directed, and for this end the organi- 
sation of a Mechanics' Institute may prove of great value. In Leeds a 
Society has been formed " for the erection of improved dwellings," and, 
under the management of a judicious Committee, who are chiefiy 
connected with the Mechanics' Institution, their efforts have hitherto 
been very successfiil. They commenced with the purchase of a piece of 
land, on which a block of cottages was built, upon the most approved 
plans, under the direction of an able architect. Upon their completion 
they were readily purchased by working-men on payment of one-fourth 
the cost, and the remainder by weekly instalments, to extend over 
thirteen years and six months, at the end of which term each house 
wiU become the unincumbered freehold of the purchaser, who has paid 
little, if any, more than ordinary rent. The Committee ihen purchased 

« Further information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. Yf. M 
KelaoD, S, BMt Parade, Leeda. 
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another plot of land, upon which more hoiues were built, and as 
roadil J disposed of upon similar terms, and as each soooessiYe block has 
found purchasers the Committee haTe continued their labours, the 
money for three-fourths of the cost being provided by the Leeds 
Permanent Building Society. The houses are of two sizes. The 
smaller ones contain a front living room 15 feet 4 inches by 14 feet, and 
9 feet 8 inches high ; scullery 15 fbet 4 inches by 10 feet, and 8 feet 3 
inches high, both on the ground floor ; a pantiy under the kitchen of 
the same dimenuons, and under the scullery a place for coaL Over the 
kitchen is a bed room 15 feet 4 inches by 14 feet, and 9 jfeet hi^ ; and 
a bed room over the souHery 15 feet 4 inches by 10 feet, and 9 feet 
high — the whohe having a cubio area of 10,807 feet. In the front of 
each house is a garden, eomtaitting 22 yards, and at the back a yard, 
with an area of 40 yards, with ashpit, &c. There is bed room 
accommodation for six persons, allowing 500 cubio feet for each. The 
larger houses have considerably more cubic area, having a small scullery 
on the ground floor, in addition to the kitchen and front room, and two 
large attics, — ^makii^ altogether four bed rooms. The eost of the 
larger houses is about £188> and oi the smaller ones £142. For the 
former the weekly payment would amount to about 5s. 6d., and for the 
latter about 4s. 



APPENDIX E. 

DIAGRAMS FOR LECTURES. 

Pictures and Diagrams for the illustration of Lectures are published 
by the Working Men's Educational Union, 25, King William Street, 
London, W.C They may be had in sets, or singly at the rate of 3s. 
per diagram, and can be ^x>vided with frame and eyelets fer convenient 
suspension. Subscription to the Union £1 Is. a year, and subscribers 
are entitled to a reduction of 25 per cent, on the price of the Diagrams. 

PfioeofSet. 

Series on the Solar System» Eclipses, Comets» &c., 18 Diagrams, £2 14 

„ Remarkable Constellations 5 „ 15 

„ The Clusters and Nebul® 6 „ 18 

„ Physiology in Rdation to Health 10 „ 1 10 

„ Eastern Habitations 10 „ 1 10 

„ Domestic Arrangem^its 10 „ 1 10 

„ Fulfilled Prophecy 13 „ 1 19 

„ The Seven Churches in Asia 8 „ 14 

,, The Tabernacle of the Israelites .... 9 „ 17 

„ The Cities of Palestine 12 „ 1 16 

„ Moimtains of the Bible 9 „ 170 

„ Types of the Bible 8 „ 1 4 

„ Travels of the Apostle Paul 20 „ 3 

„ Paganism 6 „ 18 

„ The Catacombs at Rome 21 „ 3 3 
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Price of Set. 

Series oa the Huiaaa dye and Telescope 6 Diagrams, £0 18 

„ The Microscope 6 „ 18 

„ Life in Australia 10 „ 1 10 

„ Progress of the Art of TraveUiug ... . 12 „ 1 16 

„ The Mechanical Powers 3 „ 9 

„ The Steam Engine 9 „ 1 7 

„ The Remains of Nineveh 20 „ 3 

„ The Literary History of the Bible ..15 „ 2 5 

)} The Book and its Missions 15 ,, 2 5 

„ The Reformation in England 10 „ 1 10 

„ The Monuments of Egypt 14 „ 2 2 

„ The Remains of Pon^eii 10 „ 1 10 

„ Hindustan and the Hindus 28 „ 4 4 

„ China and the Chinese 12 ,, 1 16 

„ Travels and Discoveries of Dr. Living- 
stone 14 „ 2 2 

,f Britain under the Romans 10 ^, 110 

„ The Druids and Druidism 6 „ 18 

„ Geology 15 „ 2 5 

„ Volcanoes .* 7 „ 1 1 

„ Natural History 15 „ 2 5 

it Missionary Scenes 11 „ 1 13 

„ The Pilgrim Fathers 10 „ 1 10 

„ Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 20 ,, 3 

„ Ethnology 5 „ 15 

Diagram of One Million Points, 268. 8d. ; Map of India, 12s. ; Map of 
Palestine, 66. ; and Panoramie View of Jerusalem, 12s. 

Frames for Hanging Diagrams, 2s. 6d. each. Eyelets added to 
Diagrams, to order, from 6d. upwards, per set of Diagrams, according 
to number. 



WORKS RECOMMENDED ON THE SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 



[ll ncomiDended for WorUng Men's Libraries as well as Lecturers ; l, for Lecturers only.] 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

LL The Solar System, by Dr. Dick (Jones) ; Is. 6d. 

LL The Orbs of Heaven, by O. M. Mitchell, M. A. (Routledge) ; 2s. 6d . 

LL Celestial Scenery, by Dr. Dick (Ward) ; 5s. 6d. 

L A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, Bart. (Long- 
mans) ; 3s. 6d. 

LL A Guide to Astroi^ofnical Science, by Dr. Mann (Jarrold) ; 3s. 6d. 

LL The Mechanism of the Heavens, by Olmsted (Nelson) ; 5s. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS, &C. 

L The Sidereal Heavens, by Dr, Dick (Ward) ; 5s. 6d. 
L Stellar Uniyi^WBi by JKTiohoIs (Johostone) ; 5s. 
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PHTSIOLOGT AND HEALTH. 

I.L Kudimcnts of Animal Physiology, by Dr, Hamilton (Chambers) ; 

Is. 6d. 
LL Good Health— Obtaining and Keeping it (Jones) ; 6d. 
LL The House I Live in (Parker) ; 2s. 6d. 
LL A Guide to the Knowledge of Life, by Dr. Mann (Jarrold) ; 4s. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 

L Eastern Habitations, by J. Kitto, D.D. (W. M. Educational 

Union) ; 8d. 

L Domestic Arrangements of the Orientals, by J. Kitto, D.D. ; 8d. 

LL The Jewish Nation (Jones) ; 5s. 

LL Scripture Manners and Customs (Christian ELnowledge Society); 5b. 

L The Seven Churches of Asia, by Bev. B. Maguire, M.A. 
(Knight) ; 2s. 6d. 

LL The Rites and Worship of the Jews (Jones) ; Is. 6d. 

LL The Land of Promise, by J. Kitto, D.D. (Jones) ; 5s. 

LL Ancient Jerusalem (Jones) ; 6d. 

LL Modem Jerusalem (Jones) ; 6d. 

LL The Mountains of Scripture (Christian Knowledge Society); 
;; 2s. 8d. 

jj LL The Land and the Book, by Dr. Thompson (Nelson) ; 7s. 6d. 

TRAVELS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

L Handbook to the Diagrams, by Bev. J. S. Howson ; 6d. 
L Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Conybeare and Howson 
(Longmans) ; 31s. 6d. 

THE CATACOMBS AT ROME. 

LL The Contents and Teachings of the Catacombs at Bome 
(Longmans) ; 2s. 6d. 
L The Clhurch in the Catacombs (Longmans) ; 14s. 

OPTICS. 

LL The Telescope and the Microscope, by T. Dick, LL.D. (Jones) ; 6d. 

LL Optics (Chambers) ; Is. 

LL Half Hours with the Microscope (Hardwicke) ; 2s. 6d. 

MECHANICS. 

LL Mechanics and Mechanism, by B. S. Bum (Ward) ; 2s. 

AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

LL Australia, its Scenery and Besources ; Australia and its Settle- 
ments (Jones) ; 6d. each. 

LOCOMOTION. 

|!^i LL The Progress of Locomotion, by Benjamin Scott ; Is. 

THE STEAM ENGINE. 

LL A Treatise on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner (Weale) ; Is. 
LL The Steam Engine, by B. S. Bum (Ward) ; 2s. 

ASSYRIA, NINEYEH, AND NIMROUD. 

LL Nineveh, by A. H. Layard (Murray) ; 5s. 

LL Nineveh and its Palaces, by Bonomi (Illns. London Library) ; 6s. 
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LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

LL The Book and its Story (Kent) ; 2s. 6d. 

BIBLE CIRCULATION. 

LL The Book and its Missions (Kent) ; 2 vols., 5s. 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

L First Lessons on the English Reformation, by Woodward 
(Ward); Is. 
Key to Diagrams on the Reformation ; 3d. 

GEOLOGY. 

LL Chambers' Rudiments of Geology ; 2s. 6d. 

LL Geology, by F. C. Bakewell (N. Cooke) ; 2s. 

L Reynolds' Card Diagrams on Geology (174, Strand) ; Is. each. 

LL The Earth's Antiquity, by Rev. J. Gray (Parker) ; 5s. 

LL Hitchcock's Religion of Geology (Collins) ; 2s. 

VOLCANOES. 

LL Volcanoes : their History, Phenomena, and Causes (Jones) ; 6d. 

EGYPT. 

LL Egypt : or Hints for Lectures, by C. T. Jones ; 6d. 
LL The Egyptian (Jones) ; Is. 6d. 

LL Ancient Egypt : its Monuments and History (Jones) ; 6d. 
Israel in Egypt (Seeley) ; 5s. 

POMPEII. 

LL Pompeii : its Past and Present State (Nattali) ; 2 vols., 4s. 6d, 

HINDUSTAN AND THE HINDUS. 

L Book Descriptive of the Diagrams ; 8d. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

L Book Descriptive of the Diagrams ; 6d. 

RECENT AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 

LL Missionary Researches in Southern Africa, by Livingstone 
(Murray) ; 21s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

LL Maunder's Treasury of Natural History (Longmans) ; 10s. 
LL White's Popular History of Mammalia (Reeve) ; 10s. 6d. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Pritchard's Natural History of Man (Bailliere) ; £1 18s. 

Plates to ditto, £1 4s. 

Kennedy's Natural History of Man (Kent) ; Is. 6d. 

MISSIONARY SCENES. 

L Key to Seventeen Diagrams (Gospel Propagation Society) ; 6d. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

LL An Hour with the Pilgrim Fathers, by B. Scott (Longmans) ; 6d. 
LL The Pilgrim Fathers (Hall) ; lOs. 6d. 



L Practical Hints to Unpractised Lecturers to the Working 
Classes; 8d. 
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APPENDIX F. 

WEST RIDING EDUCATIONAL BOARD. 

Tho establishment of a system of Examinations by the Society of 
Arts for the members of Mechanics' Institutes, followed by the scheme 
of Elementary Examinations by the Central Committee of Edacational 
Unions, together with the Local Examinations of the Uniyersities for 
pupils of middle-class Schools, and for Science Classes by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, rendered almost indispensable an organised 
Committee of Local Examinations, in order that the important duties 
of arrangement and supervision should be conducted on a permanent 
basis and systematic plan. It was found by experience that efforts of 
this kind, however praiseworthy and zealous, were desultory and 
irregular ; and that much difficulty was felt in obtaining the services of 
gentlemen able and willing to perform the required duties, whilst the 
inevitable expenses rendered necessary repeated appeals for pecuniary 
aid. As the system of Examination, and the award of certificates and 
prizes, as a stimulus to education, were being largely extended, it also 
became indispensable to the value attaching to their results, that the 
duty of conducting them should be undertaken by a responsible and 
impartial Board, comprised of the representatives of Educational 
Institutes, and others interested in the great work of mental cultivation. 
To carry out this object, tiie West Riding Educational Board was 
established in December, 1859, and the great success which has attended 
its subsequent operations has amply proved the wisdom of the step 
which was taken. It was not only designed to give a permanent 
character to the Examinations, but also to stimulate local efforts, so 
that a knowledge of the advantages to be gained might be disseminated 
as widely as possible ; and it was also desirable to obtain that security 
for impartiality, as well as the greatest possible benefits from systematic 
action, which could only be achieved by the organisation of a united body. 

The West Hiding Edi^sational Board, which holds its sittings in 
Leeds, is composed of the Mayor for the time' being as chairman, the 
two Members of Parliament for the borough, the Vicar of Leeds, the 
Head Master of the Granunar School, two representatives of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society, two of the Leeds Mechanics' 
Institution, two of the Leeds Church Institute, two of the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics' Institutes, one each of the Holbeck and Hunslet 
Mechanics' Institutes, and about ten of the neighbouring clergy and 
gentry. 

During the year 1860 the Board conducted the Society of Arts' 
Examinations, both Preliminary and Final, at which thirty-two 
certificates were awarded to nineteen candidates ; and also the Local 
Examinations of Oxford University, at which there were fifty-five 
candidates, and £31 was distributed in local prizes. 

In 1861 the Board conducted the Preliminary and Final Examina- 
tions of the Society of Arts, at which thirty-two certificates were 
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awarded to twentj-three candidates ; and the liOeaJl Bxaninations of 
Oxford University, at which there were fifty-fi.Te junior and thirteen 
senior candidates, of whom fifty Hsix passed, being a higher proportion 
than at any other place in the kingdom. 

In 1862 the Board conducted the Elementary Examinations, at which 
there were fifty senior and twenty-eight junior candidates, and certifi- 
cates were awarded to twenty-eight of the former and fifty of the 
latter ; also the Preliminary and Final Examinations of the Society of 
Arts, at which thirty-six certificates were awarded to twenty-two 
candidates ; and the Science Class Examinations of the D^^artment of 
Science and Art, at which seven candidates passed. The Board also 
conducted the Oxford University Examinations, in JjBme, at which there 
were fifty-eight candidates ; the Durham University Examinations, in 
October, with twenty-six candidates; and the Cambridge University 
Examinations, in December, with sixteen candidates. 

The West Riding Educational Board has thus proved a most efficient 
organisation for the purpose for which it was established. Its expenses 
are met by voluntary contributions; and it has been the means of 
making known the advantages of the several Examinations which it has 
conducted to the large popiUation of the great county of York. 



SOCIETY OF ARTS' EXAMINATIONS. 

Any person, male or female, not under sixteen years of age, may 
undergo the examinations described in the following programme. They 
were established to encourage, test, attest, and reward efforts made for 
self-improvement, by adult members and students of the Mechanics' 
Institutions, Athenaeums, People's Colleges, Village Classes, and other 
Educational Bodies of the like character, in Union with the Society of 
Arts. Such members and students are commonly mechanics, artisans, 
labourers, clerks, tradesmen, and farmers, not in a large way of business, 
apprentices, sons and daughters of tradesmen and formers, assistants in 
shops, and others, of various occupations, who are not graduates, under- 
graduates, or students of a University, nor following nor intending to 
follow a learned profession, nor enjoying nor having enjoyed a liberal 
education. To all such members and students, and also to persons of the 
like c<Hidition in places where there are no Institutions able to enter 
into the Union, the Examinations, Certificates, and Prizes are c^ered 
by the Society of Arts. 

Teachers and pupil teachers may be examined and receive Certificates, 
but cannot compete for Prizes. 

Persons of a difiEerent grade in society, though their admission to the 
Examinations with the view of obtaining Certificates is provided for, 
cannot compete for Prizes. 

Every Candidate for Examination must be admitted through a Local 
Educational Board connected with the Society of Arts, and be at least 
sixteen years of age. 
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{A.J Members of, or students of classes in, Institu- 
tions in direct Union with the Society of Arts, \ Free, 
are admitted 

C^'J Members of, or students of classes in, ''small' 
Institutions" * not in direct Union with the 
Society of Arts, but connected with a Provincial }- 2s. 6d. 
Union that is " in Union" with the Society, are 

admitted on payment of a fee of ^ 

CCJ In districts where there are no Institutions at' 
all, or only ** small Institutions," * Local Educa- 
tional Boards, paying one guinea a year to the • 2s. 6d. 
Society of Arte, may admit candidates on pay- 
ment of a. fee of 

(DO Persons of a higher class of society than*} 
those described in paragraph 1, are admitted to > 10s. 6d. 

the Examinations on payment of a fee of ) 

N.B. — ^The Council in every case leave it to the Local Board to decide 
whether a candidate should pay this fee. 

Candidates coming under the head {D) as well as teachers and pupil 
teachers, though they may be examined and receive certificates, cannot 
compete for the prizes. 

In any locality, whether there be an Institution in union with the 
Society of Arte or not, the first thing to be done to enable any person 
to take advantage of the Society's Examinations, is to form a Local 
Educational Board. 

The managers of Institutions in union with the Society of Arts, and 
other persons desirous to co-operate with the Society in promoting the 
instruction of adulte, are invited to form Local Boards. Each Local 
Board must consist of at least three members, and with advantage 
may be much more numerous. There must be a chairman and a secre- 
tary. The district for which the Board is to act should be defined ; and 
every Educational Institution f within those limite ought to be repre- 
sented in the Board. It is of importance that each Local Board should 
include the representatives of more Institutions than one, and that 
there should not be more than one Local Board in each locality. The 
composition of the Board must be such as to command the respect and 
confidence of the neighbourhood. Where gentlemen of high literary 
and scientific attainmente are willing to serve on the board, their services 
are of great value ; but the necessary work may be done by any well- 
educated persons of high character and g^d sense. No member of a 
Local Board can be a candidate for examination. 

A detailed list of the chairman, secretary, and other members of each 
Local Board, giving not only their names but their addresses and 

* Small Institutions are defined as those whtch have an income of less than £75 a year. 

t These Educational Boards, besides superintending the Examinations of the Society of 
Arts, may advantageously assist in promoting various other plans for the furtherance of 
Education In their districts ; it is, therefore, desirable that they should include representa- 
tives not only firom the various Institutions for the promotion of adult instruction, but alao 
ftom the principal schools in the locality. See Central Committee for Elementaxy Ezamlna- 
tioDi^ page 81. 
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defdgnations, should be sabmitted to the Council of the Society of Arts 
before the 1st of January in each year. In some cases the Ixx^l Educa- 
tional Boards comprise such large districts that, for the convenience of the 
candidates, Branch Local Boards have to be formed within the districts. 
Whenever this is the case, the names and addresses of the members, 
both of District Board and of its Branch Boards must be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts. All changes in the composition 
of the various Boards now in existence, or to be formed hereafter, should 
be immediately notified to the Society of Arts. 

Local Educational Boards in connection with the Society of Arts need 
make no payment to the Society, unless they desire to exercise the power 
of admitting candidates where there are no Institutions in union with 
the Society of Arts ; in which case a subscription of one guinea a year 
must be paid. 

The Society's system of Examinations consists of (1) Previous Exami- 
nations by the Local Boards, and (2) Final Examinations by the 
Examiners of the Society of Arts, under the supervision of the Local 
Boards. 

Previous Examinations bt the Local Boards. 

These Examinations are (1) to test the handwriting and spelling of 
the candidates, their knowledge of English grammar, composition, and 
the common rules of arithmetic ; and (2) to ascertain whether their 
knowledge of those special subjects in which they seek to be examined 
by the Society's Examiners is such as to offer a fair prospect of their 
obtaining certL&cates. The previous Examinations may be either wholly 
written, or partly oral and partly written, 'at the discretion of each Local 
Board. 

Handwriting. — ^A bold, even, round hand, without loops, long tails, 
or flourishes, should be preferred. 

Spelling, English Grammar, and Composition. — ^An extract 
from some standard English author should be set, into which a few 
errors of spelling, grammar, and punctuation should be introduced. Some 
&ulty grammatical constructions in common use, and vulgarisms, should 
be submitted for correction. 

Arithmetic. — ^A knowledge of the elementary rules, including the 
Rule of Three, should be required. 

No candidate can be admitted to the Final Examination without a 
certificate from his Local Board that he has satisfactorily ** passed*' its 
previous Examination in the elementary subjects specified, and in the 
special subjects in which he wishes to be examined by the Society's 
Examiners. If, in any case, a Local Board should be unable itself to 
examine a candidate in a special subject, it will be sufficient if that 
Board notify the fact in the Form No. 4, and add therein that the Board 
believes the candidate to be fit to be examined in that subject by the 
Central Board. N.B. — This relaxation does not apply to music. 

The previous Examinations must be held by tiie Local Boards 
sufficiently early to allow the results to be communicated to the Council, 
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on a Form which shonld be filled up and resumed four weeks before the 
oommeneement of the Final Examinations. 

Unresenred commnnications between the Society and the Local Boards 
will be requisite to secure to the '' passes'' of the yarious Local Boards 
throoghout the Union such an uniformity of value as may be attainable. 

Final Examination by the Society's Examinebs. 

The Forms containing the names of the '' passed" candidates, and the 
subjects in which they desire to be examined) having been returned to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, the printed papers of questions in 
the various subjects will be prepared by the Society's Examiners, and 
will be forwarded to the Secretaries of the Local Boards. 

The whole of the papers appointed for each of the evenings of the 
Examination, according to the subjoined Time-table, with the required 
number of Forms of Declaration, will be contained in a separate sealed 
envelope, which is not to be opened till the candidates are present, at 
half-past six on that evening. 

The details of the mode in which the Final Examinations are to be 

conducted, are given in the '' Letter of Listructions," and every member 

of each Local Board should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 

them. 
The Final Examinations must be held simultaneousfy on the days and 

at the hours specified in the following lime-table^ at those places where 
Local Boards are established. 

In choosing the subjects in which they desire to be examined, candi- 
dates must take notice of the arrangements of this Time-table, as they 
cannot be examined in two subjects which are set down for the same 
evening. 

No Candidate may work more than one paper on each evening, 
and each paper must be worked on the pariicnlar evening 
appointed for it. 



Tueadayj^ 
From 6.30 to 9.30 p.m. 



Arithmetio. 
Trigonometix, 
B^MpietiBm. Elecfcridty, 

and Heai 
Agriculture. 
M&ing aud Metallmgy. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
German. 



- WedneadaTi 
Trorn fi.30 to 9.30 p.m. 



Book-keeping. 
Navigation and Nautical 

Astronomy. 
Conic SectioQfl. 
Chemistry. 
Music. 

Domestic Economy. 
Eni^ish History. 



Thursday, 
VtooL 6.80 to 9.90 p.m. 



Algel^ra. 

Practical MeebanieB. 
Astronomy. 
Animal Pnystdogy. 
PoUtical and Sodal 

Economy. 
French. 
• English literature. 



Friday, 
9^rom6.30to9.30p. 



p.m. 



€}eometry. 

MeDSunwion. 

nindplescrf MeofaanioB. 

Boiaay. 

Cieography. 

Latin. 

Logicft Mental Sdence. 

Freehand Drawing. 



The Local Boards must see, and certify to the Council, in the form 
which the Council will furnish, that the papers are fairly worked by 
each candidate, without copying from any other, and without books or 
other assistance ; and must seal up and return the worked papers to the 
Coimcil immediately on the close of each evening's Examination. The 
papers will then be submitted to the judgment of the Examiners, and 
certificates of three grades will be awarded. 

The names of the candidates who obtain prizes and certificates will 

* Two Fi^pets of oiM hoar and a taaU eafcli in tiilB gifl46flt an oaiwidtMd as 011^ 
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be pabliahed in the Journal of the Society of Arte, as soon as the 
Ezaminen have pronounced their judgment, and the prizes and 
oertifieates "will snhsequently be forwarded to the Local Boards for 
distribution. 

A candidate who has obtained from the Society a certificate of the 
Ist class in anj subject, cannot again be examined in the same subject. 

A candidate who has obtained a certificate of the 2nd or 3rd class 
maji on the recommendation of the Local Board, be examined in the 
same subject, in a subsequent year, without again passing the Previous 
Examination, but the name must always be returned in the proper form. 
A candidate who, having obtained a certificate in any subject, desires to 
be examined in some other subject, in a subsequent year, may be 
^ passed" by the Local Board, after examination in that subject, wiUiout 
re-examination in the elementary subjects specified in paragraphs 10, 
11, 12. 

PRIZES. 

The Pkince Consort's Prize. — His Eoyal Highness the late 
President of the Society was pleased to offer annually to the candidate 
who, obtaining a certificate of the first class in the current year, shall 
have obtained in that year and the three years immediately preceding it, 
the greatest number of such certificates, a Prize of Twenty-five 
Guineas, and this Prize Her Majesty the Queen has graciously intimated 
her intention to continue. This Prize cannot be taken more than once 
by the same candidate. It will be accompanied by a certificate from the 
Society of Arts, setting forth the special character of the Prize, and 
the various certificates for which it was granted. 

A First Prize of £5 and Second Prize of £3 are offered for each of 
the Twenty-nine subjects. Third Prizes are also occasionally offered for 
several of the subjects. 

No Prize in any subject will be awarded to a candidate who does not 
obtain a Certificate of the first-class therein. 

Nominations to compete for appointments in the Civil Service have 
been from time to time placed at the disposal of the Council, by members 
of Her Majesty's Government, and these have been presented to candi- 
dates who distinguished themselves at the Society's Examinations. 



ELEMENTARY EXAMINATIONS. 

Central Committee of Educational Unions in Connection 

WITH THE Society of Arts. 

I. The Central Committee consists of two representatives of each 
Provincial and District Union and Adult Educational Society, four 
members of the Council of the Society of Arts, the Chairman of the 
Society's Central Board of Examiners, and six representatives of Local 
Educational Boards. 
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II. The object of the Central Committee is to promote uniformitj of 
action' and a fixed standard in the Elementary Examinations held by 
the various bodies in connection with the Society of Arts. 

III. The Central Committee provides for common use a scheme of two 
Elementary Examinations, consisting of two sets of papers, one suited 
for junior, the other for senior candidates, with corresponding Forms of 
Certificate, to be awarded by the local authority under which the 
Examination has been conducted. 

IV. The certificate of a Senior Candidate, of sixteen years of age, 
will be received without any further <' Previous Examination,'' as a 
*^ pass" to the Final Examinations of the Society of Arts, if accompanied 
by a certificate from the Local Board or Union, that the candidate is fit 
to be examined in the special subject or subjects in the Society of Arts 
Programme in which he or she proposes to be examined. 

V. The Society of Arts prints and distributes, at cost price, the 
Examination Papers, Certificates, and Circulars, and provides for the 
correspondence of the Central Committee. 

VI. The Elementary Examinations are not intended to be in any 
degree competitive. They are open to persons of either sex and of 
any age. 

VII. To prevent the possibility of unfair advantages being taken from 
a premature knowledge of the Examination Papers, the Examinations 
must be simultaneous everywhere. 

VIII. In any case in which a Local Examining Body may examine 
candidates in tiie doctrines of Holy Scripture, in ti^e Prayer Book, or in 
any other religious formulary, the results of such Examination may be 
stated, by that Local Examining Body, on the certificate ; though the 
Central Committee, representing a variety of opinions, does not itself 
provide for Examinations in religious doctrine. 

IX. The Secretary of each Union, Society, or Board, which desires to 
use the Examination Papers of the Central Committee, must apply for 
the requisite forms to *^ The Secretary, Central Committee for Elementary 
Examinations, Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C." 

Scheme of the Examinations. 
'8 Junior Candidates. 

1. Every candidate must be examined in the first four rules of Arith- 
metic, simple and compound, and in any two of the three following 

subjects : — 

A. A general knowledge of the Gospel History. 

B. The rudiments of English History. 

C. The rudiments of the Geography of England. 

2. Female candidates must also be examined in plain needlework. 

3. Fair writing and spelling, with good reading of a simple narrative, 
will be required of every candidate. 

4. A satisfactory examination will entitle the candidate to a certificate. 
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Seniob Candidates. 

1. Every candidate must be examined in Arithmetic, including the 
Rule of Three, Decimal and Vulgar Fractions, and in any two of the 
three following subjects : — 

A. The facts of St. Mark's Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. 

B. English History from the accession of James the First to the 
death of Anne, with the rudiments of the history from the Conquest. 

C. Geography of the British Isles. 

2. Every Female candidate must show proficiency in needlework. 

3. All candidates will be required to exhibit in their papers a fairly 
good hand-writing, spelling, and knowledge of grammar. 

4. A satisfactory examination will entitle the candidate to a certificate. 



APPENDIX a. 
SCIENCE CLASS INSTRUCTION. 

I. The Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education aids the industrial classes in procuring instruction in the 
following Sciences: — 

Group I. Subjects (1) Practical, Plane, and Descriptive Geometry. 

„ (2) Mechanical and Machine Drawing. 
„ (3) Building Construction, or Naval Archi- 
tecture. 
„ II. „ (1) Theoretical Mechanics (2) Appjyied Me- 

chanics. 
„ III. „ (1) Acoustics, Light, Heat, (2) Magnetism 

and Electricity. 
Inorganic Chemistry (2) Organic Chemistry. 
Geology (2) Mineralogy. 
Animal Physiology (2) Zoology. 
Vegetable Physiology and Economic Botany 
(2) Systematic Botany. 
VIII. „ (1) Mining (2) Metallurgy. 

II. The assistance granted by the Science and Art Department is in 
the form of — 

1. Payments on results to certificated teachers. 

2. Grants towards the purchase of apparatus, &c. 

3. Public examinations in which Queen's Medals, Honorary Cer- 

tificates, and Prizes, are awarded to all successful candidates, 
whether taught by a certificated teacher or not, held at all 
places complying with certain conditions. On the results of 
these examinations the pa3rment on results are made to the 
teachers. 
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III. Examinations for oertifioates* to teach any of the before-named 
sciences are held annually by the Science and Art Department, com- 
mencing in the first week in Noyember, at South Kensington. Any 
person whatever may attend this examination by sending in his name 
to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, before the 
1st October, stating the subject or subjects in which he wishes to be 
examined. Certificates of three grades are given in each group and 
each subject. These certificates are only considered as simple r$cords of 
the restUt of examination in the various sciences before mentioned, 
entitling the teacher to earn payments by successful teaching in the 
subject for which he is certificated. 

lY. Suitable premises, with firing, lighting, &c., must be found and 
maintained at the cost of the locality where the school or class is held. 
If at any time the funds do not cover these requisite local expenses, it 
must be inferred that there is no such demand for instruction in tbe 
locality ; and the assistance of the Department will be withdrawn. 

V. A Local Committee of not less than five well known responsible 
persons must be formed in connection with every Science Class, who 
Mrill carry out the instructions contained in the Appendix. 

•VI. In order to test the efficiency of the instruction, on the results of 
which alone the payments are made to the teachers, the Science and Art 
Department holds, in May of each year, a public examination in every 
locality throughout the United Kingdom which complies with the 
requisite conditions. Application for this examination must be made to 
the Secretary of the Science and Art Department before the end of 
March in each year, stating the number of persons and the subject or 
subjects in which they are to be examined. Any persons whatever 
(except certificated teachers), whether taught by a certificated master 
or not, may present themselves at this examination on registering 
their names in time for the Local Committee to comply with these 
instructions and paying a registration fee of not more than 2s. 6d. 
They are eligible to receive Queen's prizes and Queen's medals, under 
the conditions hereinafter menticmed. 

VII. Arrangements most therefore be made by the Committee of a 
Science School or Class to enable other candidates, besides the students 
in the class for wluoh the Committee act, to present themselves at this 
examination. The registration fee of 28. 6d., which such candidates 
may be required to pay, is to reimburse the Local Committee for any 
extra expenses incurred by such attendance, and may at their option be 
remitted. 

Vni. A school or class taught by a teacher not holding a certificate, 
and which class is unable conveniently to attend the annual examination 
at a place where there is a certificated teacher, may, by applying to the 
Secretary of tiie Science and Art Department, be examined at the same 
time and in the same manner as the classes under certificated teachers ; 

« Such Examinatioiis may be diqpenied with in the case of any persons who may have 
given satisfactory proofli of their knowledge by having taken degrees, or published standard 
works; or made valuable original researches, &c. 
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provided that a Committee be formed who will, if necessary, carry out 
Buch of the directions as apply to examinations. 

IX. If two or more classes in the same town, or within a reasonable 
distance of one another, apply for the examination of the Department 
of Science and Art, a general examination Committee must be formed 
by the amalgamation of the several Committees to carry out the exami- 
nations at some common centre, such as the Town Hall or other public 
building. It is only when the classes consist of 100 or more candidates 
that such amalgamation of the Committees will not be insisted on at 
present. 

X. The Examiners vrill classify the successful candidates under the 
following heads, in lists which will be published : — 

1. All those who have passed in each subject. The standard of 

attainment required being low, and only such as will justify 
the Examiner in reporting that the instruction has been sound, 
and that the students have benefited by it. 

2. From among those who have passed, those who have attained a 

degree of proficiency in a subject qualifying them for honour- 
able mention or a 1st, 2nd, or 3rd class Queen's prize, as the 
case may be. 
8. The six most successful candidates in each group throughout the 
United Kingdom, if the degree of proficiency attained be 
sufficiently high to warrant their being recommended for 
Queen's medals. 

XI. The Queen's prizes consist of books to be chosen by the candidates 
from lists furnished for that purpose, and are unlimited in number. 

!• A student who has once received a 1st class Queen's prize cannot 
receive a prize in the same subject. If such student should 
be again successful, his name will simply be recorded in the 
published list. 
2. A student who has once obtained a 2nd or 3rd class Queen's prize, 
can only at any future examination receive a prize in the same 
subject if he takes a 1st class Queen's prize. 
Xn. The Queen's medals are— one gold, two silver, and three bronze 
in each group for competition throughout the United Kingdom. 

Xin. The payments are as follow : — ^The certificated teacher receives 
£1 for every student of the industrial classes who has received forty 
lessons from him in the subject in which the teacher is certificated, and 
passes in such subject of scientific instruction ; £2 for every one who 
is honourably mentioned ; and £3, £4, or £5 for every one who takes a 
Queen's prize, according to its grade. These students must have received 
forty lessons at least from the teacher since the last examination at 
which payment was claimed on their account. The forty lessons need 
not necessarily be all given in one year, but may extend over a longer 
period. Five pounds is the maximum that can ever be claimed on 
account of the instruction of any one pupil in a subject. That is to say 
for a pupil with a 1st class Queen's prize, for whom at a previous exami- 
nation tiie teacher received £2 for an honourable mention, he ean only 
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claim £3. If tho same pupil had previously received a 3rd grade 
Queen's prize the teacher can only claim £2 on his account, and so on. 

XIV. A grant towards the purchase of apparatus, diagrams, &c., of 
50 per cent, on the cost of them, is made to science schools and classes 
in Mechanics' and similar institutions where the teacher is certificated, 
and to the extent of £5 to other poor schools and classes. 

XV. Those teachers who are successful in obtaining certificates at the 
examination in November, at the Science and Art Department, have 
their expenses paid (second-class railway fare, and 10s. per diem for 
personal expenses for every day and night they are requii'ed to be in 
London). 

XVI. All payments to certificated teachers on account of Science 
teaching are made by the Science and Art Department, and are only 
made in respect of a school or class in connection with the Science and 
Art Department. They do not apply to any instruction in Science that 
may be given during the three attendances of an Elementary School. 

XVII. These grants are only made while the teacher is giving instruc- 
tion in a day or evening school or class for the industrial classes (adults 
or boys), approved by the Science and Art Department, and open at any 
time to the visit and inspection of its officers. 

XVIII. The certificated master of an Elementary School, who has 
pupil-teachers apprenticed to hirtif cannot receive the Science certificate 
allowance even if holding a Science certificate. 

XIX. But certificated teachers of elementary schools who have not 
pupil-teachers apprenticed to them have their time out of school-hours 
at their own disposal, so far as official regulations are concerned, and 
may if further certificated in Science, give scientific instruction under the 
Science and Art Department. 



APPENDIX H. 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 



The Committeeof Privy Council on Education have issued a Minute 
dated 24th October, 1862, and which came into operation in January, 
1863, of which the following are the principal features : — 

It abolishes the payment on certificates for drawing held by School- 
masters, and substitutes payment on results of the examination of 
pupils and Pupil-Teachers, as follows : — 

1. — If a Schoolmaster be certificated to teach drawing, a payment of 
2s. will be made to the Managers of the School on every child who 
passes examination in one or more subjects before the Art Inspector. — 
Also a payment of £1 for every Pupil-Teacher who passes examination 
in one subject. 

2. — If the Schoolmaster be not certificated, a payment of Is. will be 
made on every child passing examination, but no payment will be 
.made on account of successful Pupil-Teachers. 
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These payments will be made to the Managers of Schools, on the 
following conditions: — 

1. — ^The annual grants on success in drawing will only be made to 
those Schools in connection with a local School of Art, and all grants 
will be paid through the School of Art with which Schools may become 
connected. 

2^ — It will be necessary, therefore, that Schools which desire to 
take advantage of the Minute, should become eligible by connection 
with a School of Art, there being a form by which an application may 
be made for establishing this connection. 

3. — The Committee will only undertake to distribute the payments 
on results to those Schools which have been registered as being con- 
nected with the School of Art, previous to the annual examination in 
each year, and where the drawing has been superintended by the Head 
Master of the School of Art, who will certify to the Committee that 
drawing is being taught to all children who learn to write, in the 
Schools claiming the payments for drawing. 

4. — On these conditions, the Drawing Classes in Schools for the Poor, 
will be superintended by the Head Master of the School of Art, at no 
cost to the Schools themselves, but on payment of travelling expenses, 
when at some distance from the School of Art. Accommodation for an 
annual examination of pupils will be provided by the Committee, who 
will also undertake to obtain and distribute the grants of money, 
payable on results, to such schools as comply with the conditions above 
enumerated. 

5. — All Schools examined by the Head Master of the School of Art 
will receive the elementary prizes offered by the Science and Art 
Department. 

The Minute also states that every Pupil-Teacher, who passes at the 
mark Excellent, in one or more exercises of second grade, shall receive 
a reward of instruments, books, or drawing materials, of the value of 
10s. 

Also that in each year a limited number of Bronze Medals shall be 
awarded among the Teachers of Schools for the Poor, whose pupils 
have been most successful in the annual examinations. 

It has been found by experience that those Schools are most 
successfully taught where the Schoolmaster himself takes an interest in 
the Drawing Class, and that no amount of care by the Teacher of 
Drawing will compensate for the want of interest in the Drawing 
Class on the part of the Schoolmaster himself. To be taught effectually 
drawing should have as much time given to it as writing. It is there^ 
fore suggested that in those Schools which are connected with the 
School of Art, a lesson should be given by the Schoolmaster and his 
Pupil- Teachers every week, in addition to that given by the Assistant 
Teacher from the School of Art. It has also been found that where 
drawing is taught systematically in a public school, every child who 
has been three years in the school, may, on leaving it, be very well 
acquainted with practical geometry, freehand drawing, and model 
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drawing. Such a knowledge of elementary drawing will enable a 
youth to represent accurately any simple object , either geometrically or 
by freehand sketching. The value of this power in after life need not 
be commented on. Workmen who are able to draw and understand 
drawings, invariably command higher wages than those who are 
ignorant of drawing. Instruction in drawing cannot commence too 
early. Children often acquire the power of drawing the recognisable 
form of an object before they are able to write their names. 



APPENDIX I. 

POPULAR RECREATIONS 
AT MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 

Although Mechanics' Institutions were primarily, ostensibly, and 
essentially designed to afford the means of instruction to the industrioua 
population, it has been found that a very large proportion are not to be 
induced by the important advantages of mental cultivation to make the 
necessary application. They are too strongly attracted by amusement 
to regard instruction, and to the many the Mechanics' Institute has been 
established in vain. Under these circumstances it is a question deserving 
of attentive consideration whether the Committee of the Institute might 
not increase its usefulness, and more efficiently promote its cfief object, 
by providing, as far as possible, various kinds of recreation and amuse- 
ment suitable to the tastes and habits of the people in each locality, so 
as to bring as many as possible within the civilising influences of the 
other departments of the Institute. For this purpose it is not necessary, 
nor would it be desirable, that the Institute should forego or even abate 
any of its present educational features. The important question of 
providing healthy and rational recreation for our working population 
has been too much neglected, and there can be little doubt that the fsLvHt 
may be remedied with considerable advantage. 

As one of the difficulties with which Institutes have to contend if 
that of retaining their members and class-pupils during the Summer, 
when open-air exercise offers many inducements to spend the leisure 
hours of evening in the fields, it may be advisable for the Conunittee to 
organise a Cricket-class, and provide the necessary apparatus, making 
membership a qualification for joining in the play, whilst occasional 
friendly contests with neighbouring Institutes would give additioncd 
zest to the proceedings, and promote emulation to excel. In localities 
where there is a broad river or spacious water surface in the neighbours- 
hood, rowing would be a healthful amusement as well as beneficial 
exercise. In other places there might be foot-races, and such oth^ 
athletic sports as may be consonant to the habits and customs of the 
people, with occasional excursions to objects of interest, and the 
promotion of studies in botany, geology, and cognate sciences. Instruc- 
tion and recreation might thus be combined, and the Institute made 
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practically useful in combining for mutual improrement the miyoritj of 
the working population. 

For recreation during winter, the Committee should provide a con- 
Tersation-roora in which the members may be more at liberty to gratify 
their inclinations than in the enforced silence of the reading-room. For 
amusements they might resort to chess, draughts, and similar games of 
skill whilst some would prefer social intercourse ; and as the chief object 
is to offer a counter attraction to the public-house, and its debasing 
influences, smoking, though not encouraged, need not be forbidden. The 
design is not educational, but simply to provide accommodation for those 
who would otherwise seek for the comforts of warmth, light, and 
companions in worse places. Little progress may be made in mental 
improvement, but some advantage will have been grained in bringing 
within the influence of the Institute a great number who might not 
otherwise have been reached. Games of skill require some exercise of 
the mental faculties, and if those who are attracted to tiie conversation 
or dub-room gain little more than being kept away from the public- 
house the change will be in the right direction. 

Another source of attraction may be found in the reading aloud gi 
extracts from the works of popular authors, both in prose and poetry. 
Such entertainments have proved very successful, and remunerative also 
by a charge of .one penny for admission, and many gentlemen would 
vdllingly undertake the duty of reading for twenty minutes or half-an 
hour, whilst the change of voice and subject from one to another would 
prove an agreeable variety. The readings might also be pleasantiy 
varied with music, either vocal or instrumental. 

There are many young men who take delight in discussion ; and the 
habit of extempore speaking, which is a really intellectual exercise, 
might be promoted by tbe establishment of an Essay and Discussion 
Class, in which each member in turn should engage to read a short 
original essay on some subject of literary, historical, scientific, or 
general interest, and only those who had so engaged be permitted to 
take part in the subsequent discussion. The Committee might decide 
on a list of proper questions, forbidding all those on controversiid 
theology, party politics, or of a nature to excite personal feelings. Each 
member should be limited to about ten minutes, and the chairman 
should decide all points of order. 

Lectures of an amusing character might be made an attractive change 
from those of a more instructive kind, and occasional miscellaneous 
concerts would also promote that more general attendance of the 
members which is so desirable in all Listitutes. Periodical gatherings 
at fi^uont intervals tend to keep the Institute in the public mind, and 
to enhance the general interest in its welfare, which is indispensable to 
the success of its educational efforts. The difficulty so often complained 
of in obtainiug a numerous audience at occasional lectures most 
frequently arises from the uncertain and irregular times at which they 
are delivered, but this might be greatly, if not altogether, obviated by 
selecting a particular evening and having a regular weekly entertain- 
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mcnt which might be yaried by lectures, popular readings, discussions, 
and concerts. The inhabitants would soon acquire a habit of attending, 
and the Institute would be a constant weekly engagement. "Such a 
course would also be beneficial in a pecuniary sense, for not only would 
it add to the number of subscribers, but many others would be induced 
by an active personal canvsiss to take season tickets at a moderate price. 

Perhaps the most delightful recreation would be found in the practice 
of vocal music, and for this purpose a class should be formed for the 
systematic instruction of the members. They might commence with 
the simplest chants to be followed by psalm and hynm tunes, and as 
they improved in skill and acquired proficiency they might practise 
antliems, and the choruses of Handel, and other composers. Nor need 
their efibrts be confined to sacred music, as the same skill would enable 
them to take part in glees, madrigals, and other secular compositions 
until the Institute would be able to rely on the singing class for the 
musical attractions of the annual soiree or occasional concert. A class 
might also be formed for the practice of instrumental music with similar 
bcncficial results, and the performance of a brass band might be made 
an agreeable auxiliary at the commencement and termination of a 
lecture. 

In large towns the Saturday evening, after the payment of wages, has 
been too often employed by working men in a resort to public-house 
concerts, music-halls, saloons, cheap theatres, and similar entertainments. 
Much of this evil might be obviated by the Committee of the Institute 
providing recreation of a similar kind without the debasing accessories. 
The entertainment might comprise vocal and instrumental music with 
occasional readings and recitations, and very many of our working men 
would soon find they could have all the enjoyment with much less 
expenditure both of money and health. In several towns the experi- 
ment has been tried and found to be highly successful. 

The field for choice of recreation comprises a g^eat variety of amuse- 
ments adapted to Summer as well as Winter, and as far as possible 
suited to all tastes, to the youth and to the adult. Success can only be 
achieved by every attempt being made in a cheerful and hopeful spirit, 
not succumbing too readily to apparaut obstacles, but with a reasonable 
amount of perseverance. Immediate results must not be too confidently 
expected, but if with the same trustful hope and unwearied patience 
with which so many have devoted themselves to the work of adult 
education, they endeavour to induce the working man to seek for his 
recreation in the Institute, the labour will not have been thrown away. 
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